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The Larose Forest 


Christine Hanrahan 


Introduction 

Set amidst the farms and small settlements of eastern Ontario, approximately 60 
kilometres east of Ottawa, is the magnificent Larose Forest. Covering roughly 
10, 540 hectares (26,000 acres) it is the largest forest in this part of eastern Ontario 
and its significance, therefore, cannot be underestimated. Still largely unknown to 
naturalists, this area contains a complex of wetlands, riparian thickets, small 
openings, and mixed deciduous and coniferous growth which provide oases for a 
diversity of wildlife species. The forest’s size is particularly important for those 
needing large continuous tracts of forest. Bisected by trails and unpaved forest 
roads, Larose Forest offers tremendous recreational and nature viewing 
opportunities. However, proposed development in a portion of the forest is raising 
fears for the future of the entire area. 



Background 

The Prescott-Russell sand plains underlie much of the Larose Forest and the area is 
drained by both the Ottawa and the South Nation Rivers and their tributaries. 
Elevation is from 61-84 metres above sea level, thus the terrain is generally flat with 
only a few small ravines or gullies (OMNR 19??). When the vast Champlain Sea 






receded about 9,000 years ago, it left widespread deposits of leda clay in its wake 
along with scattered islands of sand—the remnants of the broad river deltas formed 
when the Great Lakes swept into this inland sea. In time, forests grew and spread 
across the land. No doubt the primary forests of this area were composed initially of 
spruce, poplar and tamarack species, with later additions of pines, particularly Red 
Pine on the sandy soils. The trees would have been of impressive size in this pre¬ 
logging era. Fires, windfalls, and browsing by animals, were the principal agents of 
change. The clearings created by small populations of native peoples and incursions 
of fur-traders would have had little overall impact on the forests. 

It wasn’t until the late 18 th century when real change began. The sound of the 
lumberman’s axe was the death-knell for the great trees, downed to feed the 
insatiable timber demand by the Royal Navy and others. By the middle of the 1800s 
most of the best and biggest trees had vanished, and it wasn’t long before lumber 
mills began processing the smaller trees when the choice timber was cut. About this 
time, mid-19 ,h century, settlers began clearing land for farming. It was reasonable to 
assume that land which supported such a rich tree-cover would provide fertile soil 
for agriculture. But this was not the case. The sandy soils were no good for crops 
and the removal of tree cover along with man-made fires to ready the land for 
planting, created instead a bare landscape with conditions ripe for erosion. The 
problems arising from this were manifold and certainly unforeseen. Year round 
streams dried up or became intermittent at best (Reid 1979), and the land around 
present day Limoges and Bourget became known as the Bourget Desert. No doubt 
the land would have looked something like the above photo, minus the trees. 

Larose Forest - The Early Days 

The problems caused by the “blow sand” desert greatly concerned officials in the 
counties of Prescott and Russell. A plan developed during the 1920s by Ferdinand 
Larose, the local Agricultural Representative for the counties, was both simple in 
purpose and breathtaking in extent. He proposed no less than the replanting of the 
once extensive forests. He believed that reclaiming the land this way made eminent 
sense for not only would it halt the erosion and protect water resources, but it would 
provide a valuable crop, generate employment, and serve as a demonstration area for 
good reforestation practices (Reid 1979). The forest was fittingly named after Mr. 
Larose to honour his remarkable achievement. 

The United Counties of Prescott and Russell (UCPR) entered into a formal 
agreement with the Ontario Department of Lands and Forests (now Ontario Ministry 
of Natural Resources). The UCPR purchased the land from private landowners and 
the Department assumed management responsibilities (Reid 1979). In 1928 the first 
40 hectares were planted in Red Pine to help control erosion. Planting continued 
through the 1970s with millions of trees going into the ground, mostly White Pine 
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and White Spruce in addition to the Red Pine. Poplar, birch and other deciduous 
trees were later added to the mix. According to Reid (1979) approximately I million 
trees a year were planted in the 1940s and 1950s. By the 1970s much of the land 
had been reforested and planting was reduced to about 200,000 trees a year. The 
counties continued to acquire more land and added approximately 400 hectares a 
year between 1945-1956, until the present size of 10,540 hectares was reached 
(Reid 1979). 

In 1989 Larose Forest, the second largest planted forest in southern Ontario, won the 
first “Ontario’s Forest of the Year” award, presented by the Ontario Ministry of 
Natural Resources (OMNR) to recognize the significance of forests and the people 
who work in them. 

The Forest Today 

The forest we see today has changed considerably from the early years. Clear cuts 
have created openings allowing regeneration by a multitude of other tree and shrub 
species. The original straight lines of the plantation can still be seen in places, but 
far more significant, from a naturalist’s point of view, is the flourishing mixed forest 
of softwood and hardwood with a heavy undergrowth of shrubs and herbaceous 
vegetation (see Appendix C). Logging continues, but on a much reduced scale and is 
mostly, but not always, done with horses. Increasing recognition over the years of 
the forest’s importance for wildlife and for recreational pursuits has modified the 
way management plans have been developed. Larose has always been a multi-use 
forest, with logging, recreational users and wildlife sharing the area with reasonable 
success. 

The forest is changing in other ways too. In 2000, the UCPR took over the 
management of the forest from the OMNR. In November 2001 they released the 
‘Larose Forest Strategic Plan' which said all the right things about the forest being 
"a natural reserve and a historical heritage for Prescott and Russell which must be 
protected for the future." The forest is also designated as “significant woodland” in 
the UCPR Official Plan. Despite this, the United Counties appear more than willing 
to entertain development proposals for the forest while downplaying resulting 
environmental degradation. 

Natural History 

Habitat is defined by Benyus (1989) as: "an animal’s home, a place where it finds 
what it needs to survive. A liveable habitat should offer a tolerable climate, a 
varied terrain, ample space, and a dependable supply of food and water. It should 
have safe places for feeding, playing, hiding, resting and raising young. A habitat, 
in effect, is the sum total of an animal's every-day’ needs." 
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Natural forests are usually defined as those which have evolved with no human 
assistance or modification, in contrast to plantation forests with their widely spaced 
rows of single-species trees, heavily managed for maximum growth. Such man¬ 
made forests have generally been considered ‘biological deserts’. However, if nature 
is allowed to take charge it isn’t long before these forests develop a composition and 
structure similar to natural forests with a diversity of vegetation filling in clearcuts 
and open areas. Such is the case with many sections of Larose Forest today which 
has matured into a mixed forest of multiple species. With its complex of wooded 
areas, wetlands, riparian thickets, and edge habitat, this forest provides a viable and 
productive habitat (as defined by Benyus above) for a profusion of wildlife species. 

It would be criminal for us to dismiss Larose Forest as an insignificant wildlife 
habitat simply because it began as a man-made forest. The eastern Ontario combelt 
region has little in the way of tree cover, other than fencerows and small woodlots. 
Forests the size of Larose are rare and all the more precious for that rarity. The 
evolution of Larose from a planted to a natural forest continues and will continue, if 
it is allowed to do so. 

Many schools and colleges use the Larose Forest for educational purposes, learning 
about forest ecology and the identification of tree species. The Gatineau based 
Mycologues Amateur de I’Outaouais make regular field trips to the forest because of 
its remarkable diversity of mushrooms. 

Forested Area 
As noted, while tracts of 
the original plantations 
remain, much of the area 
has matured into a diverse 
naturally evolving forest. 

In turn it attracts an 
abundance of birds 
dependent on large forests 
for nesting. The woods 
are home to species such 
as Goshawk, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Broad¬ 
winged Hawk, Ruffed 
Grouse, Pileated 
Woodpecker, Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, Blue 
Jay, Eastern Wood 
Pewee, Hermit Thrush, 

Wood Thrush, Winter 
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Wren, Golden-Crowned Kinglet, Brown Creeper, Black-capped Chickadee, Red¬ 
eyed Vireo, American Redstart, Ovenbird, and Evening Grosbeak (for a complete 
list of birds see Appendix B). Many of these species require large, unbroken tracts of 
forests for nesting success. The abundance of birds, both in terms of species and 
numbers, found within this forest is astonishing and certainly unexpected. A reliable 
observer previously reported the provincially rare Red-headed Woodpecker in the 
forest. This woodpecker is listed as a Species of Special Concern by COSEWIC 
(Committee on the Status of Endangered Wildlife in Canada) and as a Species at 
Risk by OBAR (the Ontario Birds at Risk Program). 

Larose forest is extraordinary because it is one of the few places in eastern Ontario 
which contains a sizeable moose population. However, according to an OMNR 
biologist, numbers have declined in the last few years. The reason for this decline is 
not yet understood, but certainly development will only worsen the situation for the 
moose if the large forest tracts are fragmented. Other mammals include deer, 
racoon, fox, skunk, squirrels (both gray and red), chipmunk and other small rodents, 
as well as coyotes. Although I haven’t seen them, it would not be surprising to find 
Fishers now using this area. 

Many of the shrubs and trees are an important food source for wildlife. Cones of the 
various conifers are eaten by squirrels and by birds such as crossbills and finches. 

The seeds of ash, birch, maple, alder, and others and the nuts and catkins of Beaked 
Hazel feed numerous songbirds and mammals. Also fruit from cherries, dogwoods, 
serviceberry, and other woody plants are consumed by a variety of wildlife species. 

Wetlands 

Approximately 25% of the forest is covered by wetlands largely created by beaver 
damming streams and smaller wet areas. These various wetlands provide a home 
and feeding area for various species of wildlife including moose, dragonflies (such 
as Common Green Darner and Common Whitetail), Green and Leopard Frogs, 
Beaver, Muskrat, Pied-billed Grebe, Great Blue Heron, Sora and Virginia Rail, 
American Bittern, and several species of waterfowl. Riparian thickets around the 
wetlands and along the many sloughs, provide additional habitat, especially for 
nesting songbirds such as Alder Flycatcher, Common Yellowthroat, Yellow Warbler, 
Swamp Sparrow, and Song Sparrow. Many new Wood Duck boxes are easily 
visible in some of the wetlands. These were constructed in 2002 as part of a Bog-to- 
Bog workshop marking an agreement with the Wetland Habitat Fund and UCPR to 
enhance the wetlands of Larose. Eventually about 200 boxes will be erected in the 
area (P. Boileau, personal communication). 

Several wetlands are of a significant size. One of the biggest lies along the north 
side of the Clarence-Cambridge Boundary Road. Here extensive willow thickets and 
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cat-tails are interspersed with standing dead trees which provide nest sites for Tree 
Swallows and perches for Eastern Kingbirds and others. Another large wetland 
occurs east of Drouin Road (south from Cheney) where it enters the forest just south 
of the local gun-club property. 



Wetland in Larose Forest. Photo by C. Hanrahan. 


Edge Habitat 

The multitude of forest roads, tracks and trails crisscrossing the area provide 
excellent edge habitat for a diversity of fauna. This is where butterflies and a variety 
of other insects are mostly to be found, and from where it is easier to spot birds as 
they feed and perch along the openings. In the summer of 2003 Dun Skipper, Great 
Spangled Frittilary and Hummingbird Moths seemed to be particularly abundant 
along these edges, particularly in wet areas where the non-native Purple Loosestrife 
attracted large numbers of species (see Appendix A). Many of the plants found in 
these areas provide food for the wildlife. Seeds from goldenrods, asters, grasses, 
hog-peanuts, Jewelweed, clovers and other plants, are eaten by a variety of birds and 
mammals. Nectar from plants such as Jewelweed and Common Milkweed feed bees, 
hummingbirds and butterflies, while the vegetation is eaten by various mammals. 

Flora and Fauna Surveys 

To the best of my knowledge no systematic surveys of the forest’s flora and fauna 
have been conducted, except for work done by the Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas. 

Data collected during the first atlas (1981-1985) for the 10km X 10km survey square 
(I8VR82) did not specifically note which species were found in the forest and which 
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in adjacent areas. However, for the current atlas (2001-2005) I am surveying this 
square and keeping separate notes for species found in Larose Forest. Preliminary 
surveys of the birds, butterflies and plants can be found in the appendices. 

Recreation 

Over 160 kilometres of unpaved forest roads, trails, tracks and foot-paths crisscross 
the Larose Forest; some are well used, others are overgrown, and many offer solitude 
and peaceful exploration. The Friends of Larose Forest maintain some of the 
footpaths and groom them for skiing. Dog-sledding, horseback riding, cycling, 
hiking, snowshoeing, skiing, canoeing and nature viewing all take place within the 
forest. For the dedicated hiker or cyclist, the network of trails offers enough scope 
for a full day of either pursuit, with more left for a later date. Walking is the best 
way to explore the area and, since the terrain is generally flat, walking is easy. The 
primary forest roads are driveable making it simple to access the forest and select 
one of its myriad of trails. Some of the scenery is breathtaking, much is beautiful. 

At times it is easy to forget that busy farms and towns surround the forest. The vistas 
presented are often more reminiscent of remote northerly areas. Birding can be 
exceptionally good, but when the birds are quiet there are butterflies, dragonflies, 
other insects, and plants to look at. And there is always the hope of seeing a moose. 
I’ve never been that lucky; my closest encounters having been with fresh tracks and 
droppings, but always there is the feeling that just around the next curve... 

Off-roaders, all-terrain vehicles (ATVs) and snowmobiles also use the forest. Many 
of the ATV users I’ve met have been elderly folk putt-putting slowly along the trails, 
clearly enjoying their forays into the forest. While I have no great fondness for 
ATVs and other off-road machines which are noisy, smelly and scar the earth, the 
forest is large enough that with a modicum of respect and common sense all 
recreational pursuits can be accommodated AND more importantly, wildlife can 
continue to share the land and thrive. I’ve concluded that I’d rather share the forest 
with the ATV crew than have no forest to share at all. 

Hunting for moose, deer and small animals such as rabbits and grouse occurs, so it is 
wise to find out when the seasons take place and exercise caution if you visit during 
these times. 

Exploring the Forest 

There are multiple access points into the forest. Perhaps the best starting point is to 
take the Clarence-Cambridge Boundary Road (C-C Boundary Road) which cuts east- 
west through the forest from Limoges. From this wide, straight dirt road many tracks 
and forest roads lead north-south. Some are driveable, others are rutted and in 
season, extremely muddy. The best approach is to pull the car off the road onto one 
of these tracks, leaving enough room for another vehicle to pass (although I’ve found 
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that other cars are few to non-existent on most of these minor tracks), hoist your 
packsack and set off walking. Additional footpaths veer off from almost every track 
and trail leaving you spoiled for choice. 

Another good area for exploration is the section accessed from Drouin Road (see 
How to Get to Larose Forest). A large wetland lies along the east side shortly after 
entering the forest, with a trail around the south side and numerous trails bisecting 
the forest nearby. However, the best approach is to get a topographic map and 
explore the forest on your own, finding your own trails and favourite areas. 

Development Pressures 

In 2002, the UCPR was approached by a group known as Francoscenie with a 
proposal for a mega-theatrical event to be called ‘L’echo d’un peuple’ designed to 
highlight the history of Franco-ontarien culture in eastern Ontario. They requested 
155 hectares of Larose Forest on which to construct a stage, grandstands, various 
accessory buildings including washroom facilities and laundry, an artificial lake, and 
parking for 400 cars and 30 buses. The plan calls for the show to run over 30 
summer evenings with an anticipated 2,500 visitors each of those evenings. This 
proposal is called ‘Phase One' which naturally raises fears of further phases planned 
but not divulged. Few believe the development will stop with the theatrical event 
which, if plans are correct, is more theme park than theatre. 

Suspicions arose about a hidden agenda for the Larose site when it was learned that 
the group had already been offered a suitable locale in the town of Limoges, where 
the infrastructure is already in place, and where no loss of habitat will occur. 
Substantial government funding was obtained by Francoscenie on the strength of 
already having an approved site in Limoges. One large grant of nearly half a million 
dollars to Francoscenie came from Human Resources Development Canada. Since it 
was believed that the Limoges site was to be used, no special screening was required. 
If the Larose Forest was cited at the time the government funding was obtained, then 
the case of significant environmental impact could have been addressed and special 
screening would have taken place. 

The request for the Larose Forest site came after funding was secured. Another site 
in Hawksbury was later offered the group but that too was turned down. Given that 
site preparation, infrastructure, roads, and other associated activities will have to 
take place before any construction can even be considered, it is little wonder that 
opponents of the development have suspicions about Francoscenie's insistence on 
the Larose site. Why go to all this trouble when several suitable sites requiring the 
minimum of preparation are on offer, if there are not plans for large-scale future 
development? The Larose site is particularly appealing given that the group is 
requesting a lease on it for the token $ 1 per year. Purchasing another site of 
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comparable size would mean spending a hefty amount of money. Why do that when 
you can seek public land for (almost) free? 

By allowing this particular proposal to go ahead, a precedent will be set paving the 
way (literally) for further proposals from Francoscenie and other developers. 

The proponents submitted a Pre-Environmental Assessment (PEA) which placed 
undue emphasis on rare and endangered species while dismissing the more 
commonly occurring wildlife and plants which form the forest ecosystem. This is a 
dangerously short-sighted approach. They appear to have completely ignored the 
OMNR’s Natural Heritage Reference Manual (1999) which states that “Woodlands 
perform important ecological functions related to the integrity of ecosystems. At the 
landscape scale, the size of woodlands and their linkages to other woodlands are 
important factors in maintaining woodland integrity and the survival of a host of 
species that depend upon them. The presence of breeding populations offorest- 
interior and area-sensitive birds may identify high quality, relatively unfragmented 
woodlands.'' Larose Forest is used by breeding populations of forest-interior species 
(see Appendix B). Will a full Environmental Assessment be done? 

The cavalier attitude of the Francoscenie group towards the natural heritage values 
of the Larose Forest is exemplified by a quote from one of their founding members, 
Alain Dagenais, in the Ottawa Citizen (2 April, 2003) who said “this is an artificial 
forest and there are almost no animals .” An extraordinary statement which conveys 
a complete lack of understanding of, and worse, a disregard for, the very forest they 
want to use. Remarkably, in light of this attitude, they had the temerity to suggest 
they would create a nature centre and trails to ‘interpret’ the natural values of the 
forest, the values they originally said were non-existent! 

Additional concerns revolve around threats to the water supply from the artificial 
lake and other water-intensive uses. Francoscenie figures suggest that more than 
150,000 litres of water will be extracted per week placing a burden on the already 
depleted summer groundwater. Further concerns include the very real risk of forest 
fire, excessive noise which impacts not only the wildlife, but the residents living 
along the forest’s perimeter, and spraying for mosquito control. The latter is a 
particular concern with the fear of West Nile Virus so prevalent, and the outdoor 
event taking place in summer at night when mosquitoes are at their most prevalent. 
Although the group suggests they will use Bti for mosquitoes, there is fear that they 
will end up resorting to chemical sprays. 

From day one the issue of this proposed development has been fraught with 
suspicions and controversy. Opposition has been downplayed with charges that it 
stems from a “few” disgruntled residents who live near the forest. In fact opposition 




comes from not only people residing near the forest but also from concerned citizens 
who strongly and vociferously believe in the protection for this last great forest in 
eastern Ontario. Residents living along the edge of the forest value this precious 
natural heritage and surely they have a right to expect that the forest will, in the 
words of the UCPR 'Larose Forest Strategic Plan’ (Nov. 2001), "be enhanced and 
preserved through the leadership of the United Counties of Prescott and Russell in 
partnership with the community for the benefit ofpresent and future generations .” 
The plan also says “ The Larose Forest is a natural reserve and a historical heritage 
for Prescott and Russell which must be protectedfor the future." Enhancement and 
protection do not come in the form of theme parks, but rather through stewardship of 
the unique ecological values of the forest. 

The Friends of Larose Forest have been spearheading the fight to stop development 
by working tirelessly to keep the issue front and centre, and in the process have dug 
up an extraordinary amount of material highlighting the dubious and controversial 
nature of the proposal. 

The OFNC has taken a stand against the development, while at the same time 
recognizing, along with everyone else, the value of the historical theatrical pageant. 
Our concern is with the location, the potential for significant habitat loss with such a 
large-scale development in the forest, as well as all the other issues raised above. 

Earlier in the year, the UCPR approved Amendment No. 4 to their Official Plan, 
allowing the City of Clarence-Rockland to make a municipal change of zoning from 
“Conservation” to 
“Conservation with 
Exception 2,” opening 
the way for 

Francosc^nie to develop 
a portion of Larose 
Forest. This decision is 
now being appealed by 
opponents to the 
proposed development 
at the Ontario 
Municipal Board during 
the first two weeks of 
December. 

Interestingly, the 
Francoscenie group are 
also seeking redress at 
the same OMB for what 


HOW TO DONATE 

The Friends of Larose Forest are asking for our 
help:" In order to help us regain and retain 
conservation status for Larose. and prevent the edge 
of the wedge development, we 're asking people to 
please send donations." Donations can be sent to: 
The Larose Defense Fund, P.O.Box 384, Bourget 
On KOA 1EO. 

Cheques can be made payable to the Larose Defense 
Fund. You may also choose to make a donation to 
the defense fund at any TD Canada Trust branch. 
The bank does not keep a record of donors, so if you 
wish to contribute anonymously that is a good 
option. Otherwise the Friends prefer contributions 
direct to the address above. 
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they say is refusal to rezone the requested parcel of land in a timely fashion. By the 
time this article appears, a decision as to the fate of the forest will have been made 
(check the OFNC website for details of the outcome). 

How You Can Help 

The Larose Forest development is being fought by a group of citizens at their own 
cost. These people are spending their money to try and preserve and protect the 
forest for all of us, and for the wildlife that depend on it. An OMB hearing is costly 
and even with the reduced legal fees offered by a sympathetic lawyer, the cost is still 
astronomical. It is not subsidized by public funds. Conversely, the UCPR is using 
tax dollars to defray their own costs in this process, while the developers have access 
to large pots of money. It is a bit of a David and Goliath situation. 

How to Get to Larose Forest 

Larose Forest is approximately 60 kilometres east of Ottawa near the towns of 
Cheney, Limoges and Bourget. Take Highway 417 east towards Montreal from 
which there are two exits, each taking you to different sections of the forest. 

Vars exit : Leaving the 417 turn left (north) at the T-junction and go through Vars to 
Russell Road. Turn right (east) and proceed to Cheney. Turn right (south) onto 
Drouin Road at the 4-way intersection in Cheney and follow the road straight into 
the forest (it changes from paved to dirt). From here there is a large wetland and 
multiple trails to explore. 

Limoges exit: Leaving the 417 turn left (north) and continue past the town of 
Limoges. The road curves right (east) and then quickly left (north). Don’t turn left, 
but instead carry on straight ahead. The road soon becomes dirt and you are now on 
the Clarence-Cambridge Boundary Road which cuts through the forest providing 
excellent access to numerous trails as noted above. 

Acknowledgements: Thanks first and foremost to Ghislaine Rozon, of the Friends 
of Larose Forest, who brought the issue to the attention of the OFNC, and who has 
kept us informed every step of the way. She has worked tirelessly for the protection 
of this forest. Many thanks also to Pierre Boileau who very patiently answered my 
many questions and provided me with maps and literature about Larose Forest. 
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Map of Larose Forest 
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Appendix A. Butterflies of Larose Forest - A Preliminary List 

The list of butterflies was compiled during birding surveys and a systematic attempt 
to look for butterflies in the forest has not yet been made. 


Skippers 

Northern Cloudywing 
Juvenal’s Duskywing 
Least Skipper 
European Skipper 
Dun Skipper 

Swallowtails 
Black Swallowtail 
Tiger Swallowtail 
Whites and Sulphurs 
Cabbage White 
Clouded Sulphur 


Gossamer-winged 

Butterflies 

Silvery Blue 
Summer Azure 

Brush-footed 

Butterflies 

Great Spangled Fritillary 
Meadow Fritillary 
Northern Crescent 
Baltimore Checkerspot 
Question Mark 
Eastern Comma 


Mourning Cloak 
Milberf s Tortoiseshell 
American Lady 
Red Admiral 
White Admiral 
Viceroy 

Northern Pearly Eye 
Eyed Brown 
Little Wood Satyr 
Common Ringlet 
Common Wood-nymph 
Monarch 
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Appendix B. Birds of Larose Forest - A Preliminary List 

To date, 87 species of birds have been found in Larose Forest, with some evidence 
of breeding for 70 species. A further 11 species are thought to breed but no evidence 
has yet been found to confirm this. The other species are winter visitors or migrants 
passing through the forest in the spring and fall. The remarkably high number of 
breeding species highlights the importance of this area to avifauna. 


Species noted with an asterisk (*) are known to breed in the forest (some breeding 
evidence found). Species with an asterisk and question mark (*?) are thought to 
breed in the forest. 


*Pied-billed Grebe 
"American Bittern 
*?Great Blue Heron 
*?Green Heron 
*Wood Duck 
■"Mallard 

"Blue-winged teal 
*?Green-winged Teal 
"Sharp-shinned Hawk 
*?Cooper’s Hawk 
■"Northern Goshawk 
■"Broad-winged Hawk 
■"Merlin 

■"Ruffed Grouse 
■"Virginia Rail 
*Sora Rail 

*?American Woodcock 
■"Mourning Dove 
■"Black-billed Cuckoo 
*?Eastem Screech-Owl 
*?Great Homed Owl 
Northern Hawk Owl 
^Whip-Poor-Will 
* Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird 
*?Red-headed 
Woodpecker 
■"Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker 

■"Downy Woodpecker 
■"Hairy Woodpecker 


■"Northern Flicker 
"Pileated Woodpecker 
■"Eastern Wood Pewee 
■"Least Flycatcher 
■"Eastern Phoebe 
■"Great Crested 
Flycatcher 
■"Eastern Kingbird 
■"Warbling Vireo 
* Red-eyed Vireo 
■"Blue Jay 
■"American Crow 
■"Common Raven 
■"Black-capped 
Chickadee 

■"Red-breasted Nuthatch 
■"White-breasted 
Nuthatch 
■"Brown Creeper 
■"House Wren 
■"Winter Wren 
■"Golden-crowned Kinglet 
*?Ruby-crowned Kinglet 
"Veery 

"Hermit Thrush 
“Wood Thrush 
"American Robin 
"Gray Catbird 
"Cedar Waxwing 
■"Nashville Warbler 


"Yellow Warbler 
"Chestnut-sided Warbler 
"Magnolia Warbler 
"Yellow-rumped 
Warbler 

"Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

"Blackburnian Warbler 
"Pine Warbler 
"Ovenbird 
"Black-and-white 
Warbler 

"American Redstart 
"Ovenbird 

"Northern Walerthrush 
"Mourning Warbler 
"Common Yellowthroat 
"Chipping Sparrow 
"Song Sparrow 
"Swamp Sparrow 
"White-throated Sparrow 
White Crowned 
Sparrow 

*?Dark-eyed Junco 
*?Northem Cardinal 
"Purple Finch 
Common Redpoll 
"White-winged Crossbill 
"Pine Siskin 
"American Goldfinch 
"Evening Grosbeak 
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Appendix C. Plants of Larose Forest - A Preliminary List 

The list was compiled during a half-day visit to 6 sites in August 2003. A few 
additional observations were added from notes taken in the spring. The list 
represents only a sampling of the forest’s vegetation and more work needs to be 
done. An asterisk * denotes an introduced species. 


FERNS AND FERN ALLIES 

Gymnocarpium dryopteris 
Matleucia struthiopteris 
Onoclea sensibilis 
Osmunda regal is 
Pteridium aquilinum 


Oak Fern 
Ostrich Fern 
Sensitive Fern 
Royal Fern 
Bracken Fern 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Acer rubrum 
Alnus incana 
Amelanchier alnifolia 
Betula papyrifera 
Cornus allernifolia 
Corylus cornuta 

Fraxinus pensylvanica var. subintegerrima 

*Larix decidua 

Larix laricina 

*Picea abies 

Picea glauca 

Picea rubens 

Pinus banksiana 

Pinus resinosa 

* Pinus sylveslris 

Pinus strobus 

Populus deltoides 

Populus tremuloides 

■Prunus serotina 

Prunus virginiana 

Salix discolor 

Salix fragilis 

Sambucus canadensis 

Spire a alba 

Tilia americana 

Thuja occidenlalis 

Tsuga canadensis 

Ulmus americana 


Red Maple 
Speckled Alder 
Serviceberry 
White Birch 

Alternate-leaf Dogwood 
Beaked Hazel 
Green Ash 
European Larch 
Tamarack 
Norway Spruce 
White Spruce 
Red Spruce 
Jack Pine 
Red Pine 
Scots Pine 
Eastern White Pine 
Eastern Cottonwood 
Trembling Aspen 
Black Cherry 
Choke Cherry 
Pussy Willow 
Crack Willow 
Elderberry 
Meadowsweet 
Basswood 

Eastern White Cedar 
Eastern Hemlock 
American Elm 
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HERBACEOUS PLANTS 

*Achillea millefolium 
Actaea rubra 
Alisma Iriviale 
Ambrosia artemisiifolia 
Amphicarpa bract eat a 
Anemone canadensis 
Apocynum androsaemifolium 
Aralia nudicaulis 
Asclepias incarnata 
Asclepias syriaca 
Aster divaricatus 
Aster umbellatus 
Carex crinita 

*Chrysanthemum leucanthemum 
Cicuta bulbifera 
Cicuta maculata 
Clematis virginiana 
Clintonia borealis 
Cypripedium acaule 
Daucus carota 
Diervilla lonicera 
*Echium vulgare 
Epilobium angustifolium 
Erigeron annuus 
Erisymum cheiranthoides 
Eupatorium maculatum 
Eupatorium perforatum 

* Euphrasia sp. 

Fragaria virginiana 
Galium tinctorium 
Gerardia purpurea 
Glyceria sp. 

*Hemerocallis Julva 
*Hieracium aurantiacum 
Impatiens capensis 
Juncus bufonius 
Lactuca canadensis 
Lobelia inflala 

* Lotus corniculatus 
Ludwigia palustris 
*Lythrum salicaria 


Yarrow 
Red Baneberry 
Water Plantain 
Ragweed 
Hog-peanut 
Canada Anemone 
Spreading Dogbane 
Wild Sarsparilla 
Swamp Milkweed 
Commtin Milkweed 
White Wood Aster 
Flat-topped White Aster 
Fringed Sedge 
Ox-eye Daisy 

Bulb-bearing Water-Hemlock 

Water-Hemlock 

Wild Clematis 

Blue-bead Lily 

Pink Lady’s Slipper 

Queen Anne’s Lace 

Bush Honeysuckle 

Viper’s Bugloss 

Fire weed 

Daisy Fleabane 

Worm-seed Mustard 

Joe Pye Weed 

Boneset 

Eyebright 

Common Strawberry 
Dyer’s Bedstraw 
Purple Gerardia 
Boreal Manna Grass 
Day Lily 

Orange Hawkweed 
Jewel weed 
Toad Rush 
Wild Lettuce 
Indian Tobacco 
Birdfoot Trefoil 
Water Purslane 
Purple Loosestrife 
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Maicmthemum canadense 

*Medicago lupulina 

Medeola virginiana 

*Melilotus alba 

Mentha arvensis 

Mimulus ringens 

Oenothera parviflora 

Panicum acuminatum sp. complex 

*Pastinaca sativa 

*Phalaris arundinacea 

*Phragmites australis 

*Plantago major 

*Prunella vulgaris 

Pyrola secunda 

*Ranunculus acris 

Rhus radicans 

Rubus idaeus var. strigosus 

Rudbeckia hirta 

Scrophularia lanceolata 

*Silene cucubalus 

Sisyrinchium sp. 

Solidago canadensis 
Solidago graminifolia 
Solidago rugosa 
*Taraxacum officinale 
Thalictrum polygamum 
Trientalis borealis 
*Trifolium agrarium 
*Trifolium pratense 
Trillium erectum 
Trillium undulatum 
*Tussilago farfara 
Typha angustifolia 
Utricularia sp. 

Verbena hastata 
*Vicia cracca 


Canada Mayflower 
Black Medick 
Indian Cucumber Root 
White Sweet Clover 
Wild Mint 
Monkey Flower 

Small Flowered Evening Primrose 
Panic Grass sp. 

Wild Parsnip 
Reed Canary Grass 
Phragmites 
Common Plantain 
Heal-all 

One-sided Pyrola 
Common Buttercup 
Poison Ivy 
Wild Raspberry 
Brown-eyed Susan 
Figwort 

Bladder Campion 

Blue-eyed Grass 

Canada Goldenrod 

Grass-leaved Goldenrod 

Rough-stemmed Goldenrod 

Dandelion 

Tall Meadow-Rue 

Starflower 

Hop Clover 

Red Clover 

Red Trillium 

Painted Trillium 

Coltsfoot 

Narrow-leaved Cat-tail 
Bladderwort sp. 

Blue Vervain 
Cow Vetch 
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Our Excursion to Alfred Bog 

John and Lee Cairnie 

Saturday July 25, Frank Pope led 23 Club members on a diverse and interesting full 
day outing. The outing was advertised as “Alfred Bog: A Drive in the Country," but 
our journey included so much more. 

Jessups Falls, situated along the South Nation River near Plantagenet, was our First 
stop. Contrary to its name, no falls were to be seen. Apparently at one time a water 
powered lumber mill was located on this site. So what happened to the falls? Frank 
explained that the falls drowned when the Carillon dam on the Ottawa River at the 
Quebec border created a head pond reaching all the way to the Chaudiere Falls. 

Once leaving Jessops Falls, we drove to Alfred College. Here we learned that the 
University of Guelph operates an Agricultural College that offers agricultural and 
environmental sciences programs in French. It was interesting to learn that many 
international students take advantage of these courses while at school in Alfred. 

Afterwards we headed to Atocas Bay to view the pot hole wetlands and excellent hay 
meadows. Situated just east of Lafaivre (across from Montebello) this 1500 acre site 
was developed by Ducks Unlimited. It is located on a porous limestone plain over- 
lain by thin soils that were once ranch-land. The wetland occupies sink holes 
drained by underground streams. This is called karst topography. With its 
combination of potholes and meadows, this area is so interesting that it could easily 
be an excursion on its own. 

Our next stop was Alfred Sew age Lagoons for a quick inspection of an ecologically 
sound sewage disposal system (and premier birding site) developed by the Alfred 
Campus. Then off to the Alfred Bog boardwalk to examine the flowers and other 
bog plants. 

Our last stop was the abandoned hamlet of Lemieux, site of the famous mud slide. 

We were very fortunate to have Rosemary Joma's daughter with us because she led 
us to the slump and gave a talk on the geology of the area. The slump occurred 
when the leda clay underlying the sand became saturated with water, turned liquid 
and carried a large block of land into the South Nation River. It was so close to the 
hamlet that, fearing another slump, the residents left. If by chance you find yourself 
near the Lemieux site. I recommend a brief stop to read the posted explanation. 

We took the opportunity to express our thanks to Frank for a great day, and for his 
suggestion of follow ing him home via the main road of the extensive Larose Forest, 
pausing briefly at the controversial site proposed for the Francoscenie project. 
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Mosquito Fern in Ottawa 


Stephen Darbyshirc and Sheila Thomson 

Mosquito Fern, Azolla caroliniana Willd. is a tiny floating fern that grows in quiet 
waters. Other common names include Carolina Mosquito Fern, Eastern Mosquito 
Fern, Mosquitofem and Water Fern. Individual plants are usually about a centimetre 
across. Often growing in dense colonies, they form a thin carpet over the water’s 
surface. Its distribution is mainly in the eastern United States, although because of 
its economic value and horticultural use, it has occasionally been introduced to other 
parts of the world. Although it is the most cold-tolerant of the species in the genus 
Azolla (seven or eight, mostly tropical to warm-temperate species), this plant is 
rarely reported in southern Canada (Cody and Britton 1989). In eastern Canada it 
has been found at Flaniilton, Gananoque and Ottawa, but does not seem to persist 
through the winter since the colonies disappear in the year after they are originally 
found. 



Figure I. A single plant of Mosquito Fern. The white speckles are tiny hydrophobic 
hairs on the upper surface of the leaves which help to keep the plant floating and 
correctly oriented at the water surface. 

In Ottawa Azolla caroliniana was found growing at Brown’s Inlet off the Rideau 
Canal in 1997, where it was probably introduced along with various other aquatic 
plants commonly used in ornamental garden ponds. The following year it 
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had completely disappeared from Brown’s Inlet, but was then found in the Rideau 
River. Here it grew in extensive mats along shores and in slow water from just 
below Billings Bridge all the way to Rideau Falls. From the falls it got into the 
Ottawa River and was found eastward to Rockcliffe Park and Point Gatineau 
(Darbyshire 2002). In spite of the huge quantities of Mosquito Fern that grew in the 
Rideau and Ottawa Rivers in 1998, not a trace of the plant was seen in 1999. It 
seemed as though the Ottawa population followed the same history as the earlier 
discoveries at Hamilton and Gananoque, where extensive populations developed 
over one summer only to disappear during the winter and not to be seen again. 

In September 2003 Mosquito Fern was found again in the Rideau River not far 
below Billings Bridge. This time the population was not nearly as extensive as in 
1998. Although dense mats were seen for about half a kilometre along the shore 
near Brighton Beach in Windsor Park (on the northwest side of the river at Brighton 
Street), none was found further up or down stream. How has the Mosquito Fern 
come to the Rideau River after a five year hiatus? Perhaps it is finding its way here 
by hitchhiking on the waterfowl which congregate at Billings Bridge. More likely it 
is being introduced by someone dumping aquarium water containing the plant into 
the river. 



Figure 2. Plants of Mosquito Fern growing with Larger Duckweed (larger leaves 
with a dark spot) and Lesser Duckweed (smaller leaves without a dark spot). 

The plant grows best in still waters. In the Rideau River it was found along the 
shores in small bays and backwaters, usually in the shelter of emergent plants such as 
Cat-tails ( Typha latifolia L.), Flowering-rush ( Butomus umbellatus L.) and 
Arrowhead ( Sagittaria latifolia Willd.). Other floating plants are usually present and 
include Lesser Duckweed ( Lemna minor L.) and Larger Duckweed ( Spirodela 
polyrhiza (L.) Schleid.). The young fronds are green, but as they get older and more 
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crowded, will often turn a dark red colour. 


Colonies of all Azolla species grow very quickly, doubling their biomass in a few days. 
This is because they have formed a symbiotic relationship with a nitrogen-fixing 
bacterium ( Anabaena ). The bacterium supplies all the nitrogen needs for both 
organisms, and phosphorus is the main water-borne nutrient required by the fern for its 
growth. In suitable conditions the fem can produce enormous populations within one 
growing season, and the 
surface of the water body may 
become completely covered 
and obscured. The common 
name for Mosquito Fern is 
speculated to come from their 
use in mosquito control, since 
growth is so dense that a 
barrier to mosquito egg-laying 
is formed. Sexually produced 
spores are not known in 
Azolla caroliniana , so all 
reproduction is from 
vegetative growth. 


The Mosquito Fem probably 
cannot survive the winter in 
the Rideau River, but its 
appearance in three separate 
years suggests that it will 
likely be introduced again. 
Keep an eye open for this 
delightful and fascinating 
little plant in quiet waters 
around the Ottawa area. 
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The Ontario Breeding Bird Atlas 
Year Three (2003): News from 
Region 24 - Ottawa 


Christine Hartrahan 


Introduction 

We are now three years into the atlas project and the gains made during 2003 have 
been significant. The next two years, however, will be crucial in attaining complete 
coverage for all squares, but we know we can do it. To all the atlas volunteers who 
made this year a success. Thank you! 

Many atlassers got serious about finding confirmed breeding evidence for their 
squares and concentrated on atiassing in July and August specifically to achieve this. 
And it worked! Confirmations were up considerably in a number of squares, 
demonstrating the merits of later summer atlassing. 

Region 24 Information 

Our region is responsible for 86 squares measuring 10 km X 10 km in size, except 
for those along the Ottawa river which are usually much smaller, in some cases just 
slivers of land (partial squares). Region 24 ( Figure 1 ) is an area of extensive mixed 
forests in the west, woodlots and agricultural areas in the east, and urban spaces in 
between. This is naturally a rude generalization since the western squares contain 
farm lands and the eastern squares, sizeable woodlots. But the agri-squares along the 
eastern boundaries can seem especially daunting with, as Mark Gawn says, “ Maize. 
As far as the eye can see. Mile upon mile of neatly stacked hay. Milk trucks 
thundering by at all hours of night and day. Ah, the sights and sounds of the 
industrial farm belt of eastern Ontario. ” Sewage lagoons are often the saving grace 
and squares lucky enough to have one fare better in terms of interesting diversity 
than the squares without. Mark adds, "And right in the centre of this rustic 
splendor: Winchester. Last week, after two years of atlassing the square stood at 83 
species, three shy of the result for the last atlas, a prime target for an easy harvest, 
surely. If it were not for the sewage lagoons (and its Ruddy Duck and Wilson's 
Phalarope!) this square would have a hard time hitting the 75 mark. ” However, 
five hours of "tough slogging (well, driving past vast fields of ripening wheat) the 
total now stands at 85, with 45 confirmations. ” 
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Region 24 
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Figure 1. Region 24. 



















































Volunteers 

The volunteers who drive this project are a wonderfully diverse group brought 
together by a shared passion for birds and birding. However, I doubt there is an 
atlasser who can quite top Kieran for dedication. At the age of just four weeks 
Kieran was in the field helping Mom listen for owls, although he admits to sleeping a 
bit more than perhaps he should have during this, his first atlas outing. He made up 
for it later when at the age of three months he participated in some point counts. 
Mom, Celia Bodnar, admits she hasn’t officially listed Kieran as a helper just yet 
because "though he knows most of his bird songs, he can't say their names yet, so 
he didn 7 add to the data!” Not only did Kieran add to his birding life list on those 
outings, but he also had a few other firsts: “ his first black bear, though fortunately it 
was from the car and a couple of hundred metres away; his first blackfly bites, 
which he suffered far less from than / did; and his first dragonfly landing on his 
head!" Celia adds " Although Kieran has almost outgrown the backpack he loves to 
go birding in, he can 7 wait until next year when he can walk around birding with 
me. By then he may be ready to do his own point counts. " Welcome to the atlas 
Kieran, we’re delighted to have you. 

Several more 
volunteers signed on 
this year (welcome!), 
while a few others 
moved on to new 
things, new places. 

Grateful thanks to 
these folk for all their 
work. To the stalwarts, 
here from day one, we 
are deeply appreciative 
—hang in there! 

Atlassing Results 

Breeding evidence has now been found for 181 species, with confirmed breeding for 
148 species ( Table I ). This is up from the 165 species found during year one (2001) 
and an increase of four species over the first atlas (1981-1985). 

All 86 squares have now received some degree of coverage, although 20 squares 
were not atlassed this year. Seven of these meet our requirements for completion so 
lack of 2003 coverage is not a concern. The rest need more work. In Table 2 the 
squares un-atlassed in 2003 and still needing work are indicated by ‘NA’ or ‘Not 
Atlassed'. (Note: in some cases, a square may have been atlassed this year, but if 
data was not returned by the time this article was written, I had no choice but to 
consider the square un-atlassed.) 


Anne Hackston was a keen birder, committed to the 
Atlas project. She signed on right at the beginning 
taking responsibility for I8VQ49 (North Gower) 
and covering it well. Sadly, Anne passed away on 
October 12,2003. We send condolences to her 
family and grateful thanks to Anne for all her work. 
We’ll miss her. 
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For a square to be considered complete, we are aiming for a minimum of 80 species 
per square east of the city and 90 species west of Ottawa. All squares should have a 
minimum of 30 confirmed species. Of course, habitat and size of square (whether it 
is partial or complete) are two of several factors that influence this goal. Squares 
that are 40% or less are deemed complete if they match or come close to the figures 
set by the last atlas (Table 2). 

Forty-two squares, or nearly 50% have met or exceeded our goal of 90/30 and 80/30 
(minimum species/confirmed species per square). Another 18 have high species 
totals, but need more confirmations. Twenty-five squares have more than 100 
species, a further 20 squares have between 90-99 species, and 22 have between 80- 
89 species. The highest number of confirmed species, a whopping 82, comes from 
VR52. 

New Species - Discussion 

Homed Grebe was recorded as a probable breeder in the Casselman Lagoons 
(18VR91), the same place one was recorded in the last atlas. The previous record 
was not included in the final analysis because it was considered a summering bird 
with no breeding evidence; it is possible that the Atlas Significant Species 
Subcommittee will decide to treat the current record the same way. Historically 
known to nest in extreme southern Ontario, this species is still a very rare breeder in 
the province. We included it in our data because it fits into the same group of other 
prairie nesters such as the Ruddy Duck, now breeding in eastern Ontario sewage 
lagoons (our version of the prairie potholes). The Redhead is another species 
primarily associated with the prairies which is known to nest in small numbers 
mostly in southern Ontario. Data found thus far show the closest square with 
breeding evidence for Redhead is Alfred in Region 23 (Cornwall). Our Redhead 
record comes from VR31. 

The elusive and provincially rare Yellow Rail is so infrequently encountered that an 
accurate assessment of its breeding range is difficult. During the last atlas, most 
records came from the northern part of the province and the species is not even listed 
on our Breeding Evidence Form-South ’. The Richmond Fen has long been known 
as the only local place to find Yellow Rail. However, to the best of our know ledge 
this year is the first time during the present atlas that the species has been recorded. 

It was heard by several people on two separate outings. Current atlas maps show 
only a couple of records for southeastern Ontario, including ours from 18VQ39. 

Carolina Wrens have increasingly been found during winter months in the Ottawa 
region and it was only a matter of time before one or two lingered into the breeding 
season. We discovered that one bird, present through the summer in the Beacon Hill 
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North area (18VR53), " 

had been heard there Species present on 80 or more squares: 
for three previous Mourning Dove European Starling 

summers. Another Northern Flicker Cedar Waxwing 

belated record comes Eastern Phoebe Yellow Warbler 

from the Pakenham Great Crested Flycatcher Ovenbird 

area where a reliable Eastern Kingbird Common Yellowthroat 

observer reports this Red-eyed Vireo Chipping Sparrow 

wren was present Blue Jay Song Sparrow 

throughout 2001. In American Crow White-throated Sparrow 

the summer of 2003. Tree Swallow Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

Mark heard one bird Barn Swallow Red-winged Blackbird 

singing repeatedly Veery Common Grackle 

outside the pub at Black-capped Chickadee American Goldfinch. 

Ashton (before he had American Robin 

More News: 

Twenty-five of the 181 species have been found on more than 80 squares {see 
insert ), but only one, the Red-eyed Vireo, has been recorded on every single square. 
The species most often reported with confirmed breeding evidence is the American 
Robin (76 squares). 

We have our first confirmed breeding of the Sandhill Crane thanks to Langis Sirois 
who persevered in tracking down information. Mr. Hill, whose property adjoins the 
bog and who has observed the cranes for the last six or seven years, confirmed 
Langis’ information that nesting had occurred. Mr. Hill also included the news that a 
pair nested in both 2002 and 2003. He watched the two adults with their single 
young on several occasions this summer until the young bird vanished in early 
August, presumably killed by a coyote or other predator. Note that while this was 
the first nesting for the atlas in the area, cranes have nested in the bog at least once 
before in the late 1980s. 

More News and Views from 2003 

Roving Atlassers 

These truly wonderful folk offered to help out wherever needed, whether doing point 
counts, extra work in other squares or assisting atlassers as required. This kind of 
co-operative effort really helped boost coverage in the region. Two Thumbs up to 
Celia Bodnar (and Kieran), Eirica Dunn. Mick Panesar, Langis Sirois, Bemie 
Ladouceur, Kim Zbitnew and Paul Schoening. I really hope others, whose squares 
have now reached a more than acceptable level of coverage, will think about lending 
their expertise to other squares —we still need you! 


Species present on 80 or 

Mourning Dove 
Northern Flicker 
Eastern Phoebe 
Great Crested Flycatcher 
Eastern Kingbird 
Red-eyed Vireo 
Blue Jay 
American Crow 
Tree Swallow 
Barn Swallow 
Veery 

Black-capped Chickadee 
American Robin 


— 

more squares: 

European Starling 
Cedar Waxwing 
Yellow Warbler 
Ovenbird 

Common Yellowthroat 
Chipping Sparrow 
Song Sparrow 
White-throated Sparrow 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Red-winged Blackbird 
Common Grackle 
American Goldfinch. 
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Workshops, etc. 

On May 17 th we held a spring Open House at the Fletcher Wildlife Garden (FWG) 
for volunteers to pick up atlas supplies, meet with the Region 24 atlas committee and 
share information. On July 6 Mark conducted a hands-on workshop in the North 
Gower square (VQ49) to help atlassers understand what constitutes breeding 
evidence: what to look for and how to interpret what is seen. Square Bashes were 
held in 18UQ99 (Middleville) in the Perth area and in VR94 (Jessups Falls) in the 
east. Thanks to all the folk who turned up and to Mark, Paul and Mick for 
organizing these highly successful events. 


Casual Observers 

Although we 
have a number 
of casual 
observers 
registered for 
this region, 
many still 
seem diffident 
about 

contributing. 

Each year I try 
to emphasize 
just how 
important 
casual 

observations 
are. We have 
filled in many, 
many gaps in 
our data this 



Eastern Kingbird Nest. Photograph by Gord Belyea. 


way. 

Furthermore, 
for those still 
relatively new 

to birding, getting out in the field and really observing birds for the atlas is probably 
the best way. bar none, to learn about birds. Ask Rosemary Anderson about casual 
observations. She said, " A 'casual' observer? Perhaps casual’ is a misnomer." 
Her experiences this past summer around her Westport cottage demonstrate how 
much one can learn over the course of a summer's atlassing. Rosemary’s full 
account of her summer at the cottage and her experiences while atlassing can be 
found on page 52 of this issue. Here's hoping that others will be infected by 
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Rosemary’s enthusiasm and send a raft of observations our way. 

If requested, I will again hold a couple of sessions in 2004 at the FWG for casual 
observers, to provide information on how, or if. to report the birds you see, how to 
complete a data card, how to conduct a point count and other atlassing tips. 

The Joy of Atlassing 

Although atlassing focuses on reporting birds, it is much more than simple listing. 
Atlassing forces us to learn about the birds we observe: their habits, habitats, food 
and nesting requirements, nest and migration dates, incubation and fledging times, 
and so much more. We learn about the whole bird, and not just how to identify it. 

At the end, I think we emerge as better birders and are more appreciative and 
understanding of the birds we watch. 

Atlassing also gets us out to areas we might otherwise never visit, and frequently 
provides us unforgettable experiences. Ted Baldwin's close encounter of the avian 
kind is perhaps best savoured in small doses. '/« April I decided to follow Mike 
C adman s recommendation and look for stick nests before the leaves came out on 
the trees. / was not that successful in finding nests but one which did look quite 
promising was about 40 feet up an aspen in the southeastern part of the square near 
Upper Fish Lake. In early June / returned to see if any nests were occupied and 
found activity only at the one near Upper Fish Lake. / was probably about 150 feet 
away from the nest when / heard a very’ agitated cry of a hawk. It soon appeared, 
landing about 30 or 40 feet up in a tree very dose to me. It continued with this 
harsh cry and proceeded to dive at me as I walked along the trail. It came very 
close to my head before swooping back up to perch in a tree. / was quite shocked 
and thankful that / had a hat on. It continued to dive and return to its perch a 
couple more times while giving its agitated cry. I decide to take cover behind a tree 
trunk and only move to the next tree as the opportunity’ arose. It seemed like each 
time / came out from behind a tree to move to the next one it dove at me. With the 
protection of the tree trunks / was able to examine the bird more carefully and was 
in no doubt that it was a Northern Goshawk, a lifer for me. I could not resist the 
temptation to return a couple of weeks later in June to see if the Goshawk was still 
there and if there were any offspring. / was greeted, if anything, even more 
aggressively this time. I couldn ’I see any young birds in the nest, but as / was 
moving away I heard a second adult Goshawk approaching. Its call did not seem as 
agitated as the bird pursuing me, but, / did not like the idea of having two Goshawks 
diving at me. However, it did not come close, but continued to cal! perhaps WO feet 
or so away. I gradually continued to leave the nest area, as the pursuing Goshawk 
allowed me to, leaving them in peace. It was an exciting introduction to the Northen 
Goshawk." 
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Tony and Gretchen Denton prepared for their first focused atlas outing by deciding 
to view birds from a canoe (a great idea) because “We had long felt that the birding 
opportunities from the water were unusually good, but up to now had not made a 
serious attempt to record our sightings. ” However, the best laid plans. .. “It 
immediately became clear that viewing with binoculars, checking reference material 
and making notes at the same time as keeping control of the canoe required unusual 
coordination. The additional environmental factor that day created a different 
experience we did not anticipate. When we launched at the ramp in Kars, we were 
warned that the carp were mating. When we started paddling along the edge of the 
reeds, a sudden explosion of activity occurred; the reeds began waving and water 
flew into the air. This frequent and sudden event disturbed our birding to the point 
that we eventually concentrated on paddling and watched this drama of the river. It 
was a good birding day but we found that keeping track was too difficult. ” 

Other adventures are of a non-avian variety... “One morning on a forest trail" 
notes Rosemary, “/ came face to face with a fisher - we stared at one another for a 
few seconds, both stock still, then, he/she slipped away between the trees. ” 

Rosemary was lucky, I’ve yet to bump into one of these neat animals. Somewhat 
more unusual was Marc Gravel’s mammalian encounter while atlassing in UR56 
(Cobden). Returning along a track he noticed a ‘dog’ walking behind him. A few 
minutes later, well, let Marc tell the story: ‘7 looked back and the dog had 
disappeared. On my way back to the car I heard rustling in the woods on my right 
and what should happen to pop out in front of me on this road was a coyote - a 
snarling coyote its back arched and the hair on its back standing on end. I think 
somebody was pissed off. I shouted and screamed and waved my arms in the hopes 
the thing would take off and let me on my way but nope. It stood there and growled 
as though protecting something in the woods next to me. Perhaps it was protecting 
puppies —/ have no clue. Well 1 did eventually manage to scare it enough for me to 
get by using my cell phone. Don't ask why l thought of using my cell phone, but it 
worked. Thank you Nokia ringtones! / raced to the car. I hadn't realized my data 
card was missing nor my binoculars for that matter until / came back to Ottawa. 
They were nowhere to be found. I searched up and down in the car almost like a 
customs officer — nothing!" Marc returned to the same area the next day but never 
did find the missing items. Perhaps the coyote is using the binos to search for prey, 
or maybe using them and the data card to compile casual observations. 

An encounter of a different order happened to Marcel Gahbauer: “One of the 
pleasures of atlassing is not knowing what to expect ahead of time. However, some 
surprises are much more unusual than others. I arrived at the Mer Bleue parking 
lot early one morning this July, hoping to bump up the breeding evidence for some 
species I had found there earlier. Just ahead of me on the trail was a thirty¬ 
something couple. They went out on the loop counterclockwise, so I chose the 
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opposite direction, hoping to find some as yet undisturbed birds. I stopped at the 
boardwalk to scan the open water as always, looking in particular to see whether 
the pair of Canada Geese had a family yet. However, I then noticed movement in 
the distance and automatically checked it out only to see the woman from earlier 
standing fully topless in the middle of the bridge, with the man crouched a few 
metres away, setting up an assortment of camera gear! ” Marcel quickly dropped 
his binoculars which was a good thing because "mere moments after lowering my 
binoculars, a chunky dark ball offeathers burst out of the vegetation a few metres to 
my left, skimmed the tops of a few cat-tails, and then crashed back down into them. 
Not the best of views, but the long bill, dark underparts, and distinctly clumsy flight 
were unmistakably that of a juvenile Virginia Rail. Remarkably, I had never even 
observed Virginia Rails in my square until then. I guess / should thank the couple 
on the other side for encouraging me to drop my binoculars more quickly than 
usual, or else I probably would have only caught the rail's flight out of the corner of 
my eye, without any chance of identifying it. Heading back to the parking lot that 
day, / reflected that this must be among the strangest encounters / ve had while 
birding... but then had they known about my fascination with the Virginia Rail, 
odds are they would have thought me to be among the strangest people they have 
met in the pursuit of “their " Saturday morning hobby! To each their own. " 

If you find these tales intriguing, perhaps you'd like to sign up for the atlas and find 
some stories of your own in the process! With two years yet to go we are still 
looking for volunteers. 

Forward to 2004 

Nocturnal and Crepuscular Birds 

Surveying for owls and other birds of the nighttime hours certainly presents a 
challenge. During the first atlas, we had remarkable results for these birds, but this 
time reports are pretty sparse. Is this because owl populations are declining, or is it 
that atlassers are not owling as much? I suspect it is a bit of both. Some atlassers tell 
me they have had little luck owling, but, on the other hand, I have had many more 
atlassers tell me they are not getting out because they don’t have time, or because 
they are reluctant to go alone. Thinking back to 20 years ago I realize we put in 
extraordinary efforts to find owls. We held a number of nocturnal excursions with 
lots of participants. Perhaps because of this we were relatively successful. Or 
perhaps there were more owls. We won't really know what the story is with our owl 
and other nocturnal bird populations unless we make a real effort to get out and 
survey for them. The Great Homed Owl has been found on only 33 squares thus far 
compared to 74 last time. There has been some discussion amongst wildlife 
professionals about a decline in this species, although nobody seems to know for 
sure. Whether our low results reflect this or merely a lack of owling is uncertain. 
Similarly, Long-eared Owls, found on six squares to date, were recorded on 36 
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OFNC 



PLACE: St. Basil's Church 

Enter from Maitland Avenue (east side), 
just north of the Queensway (a 7 minute walk). 


BUS ACCESS: Take bus number 85, (which passes along Carling 
Avenue) and get off at Maitland Avenue. Walk south on 
Maitland (towards the Queensway) for 0.5km., 
about 7 minutes. St. Basil's is on your left (east side). 

Or take bus #156, which passes along Maitland 
and stops near St. Basil's. 

RESERVATIONS: To order tickets, fill in the Order Form and send it 
along with a cheque before 17 April 2004 to: 

The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club 
Box 35069 Westgate P.O. 

Ottawa, ON, K1Z 1A2 











SOIREE 


Wine & Cheese Party 

Saturday, 24 April 2004, at 7.30 p.m. 

• Selection of wines & cheeses • Non-alcoholic punch 
• Tea, Coffee • Fruit 


Help make this another festive evening by coming to our annual party and 
mingling with fellow naturalists. 

Join us in honouring The Member of the Year; and recipients of the Service 
Award, Anne Hanes Natural History Award; Conservation Awards, and the 
President's Prize. 


Members are encouraged to exhibit their photographic prints and original 
art on natural history. Prizes will be awarded by members' ballots. 


Mounted pictures are preferred. Un-mounted photographs (4"x 6" minimum) 
are acceptable providing we can mount these temporarily onto Bristol board. 
Exhibits may be brought to St. Basil's between 4:00 and 7:00 p.m. on the 
day of the Soiree and taken away at the end of the evening. If you have any 
questions concerning transporting these items, phone Phil Jeffreys (721-0139). 


Children of OFNC members (in primary or high school) as well as members 
of the Macoun Field Club are encouraged to exhibit their own natural 
history displays. An experienced naturalist will talk to each child about 
their project. _ 


NAME: 


ADDRESS 


PHONE 


Do you expect to exhibit photographs or art? Yes No Maybe 
Will your child/children be preparing an exhibit? Yes No Maybe 


Tickets Required: Adult(s) ... 

CHEQUE ENCLOSED FOR $.. 


$10.00; Child (under 18).@ $4.00 
















squares last atlas. Declining populations, a shift in range, or a decline in owling 
excursions? I believe we really need to concentrate on some serious owl searches to 
provide data to the overall provincial picture of this group of birds. 

Weather permitting, we'll be going out every weekend in April on nocturnal square 
bashes. More details will be sent by email to volunteers. We strongly encourage 
you to participate in these as well as organize your own trips, perhaps linking up 
with others, to search for these creatures of the night. Whether you are an atlasser or 
not, we’d appreciate your help on these owl prowls. 

Region 25 - Perth 

Our neighbour to the west, Region 25, has a very small pool of volunteers which has 
limited the number of squares they can cover. Mike Cadman asked adjacent regions 
to take responsibility for some of the un-atlassed or under-atlassed squares. We 
added five of the closest: 18UQ 68, 69, 87, 88 and 99 and already one square, 

18UQ69, has been taken on by one of our atlassers (yea, Ken!). The area covered by 
these squares offers some of the most beautiful scenery and productive birding 
within a couple of hours of Ottawa. Check out the Region 25 map at: 
http: //www. birdsontario. org/atlas/pdf download.jsp. 

If you are interested in spending some time in one of these squares, let me know. 
Maybe you could link up with other atlassers and share the driving and the atlassing 
(a mini-square bash). Even one trip in mid-late June, when species and 
confirmations are at their maximum, would be tremendously helpful. Plans are to 
hold some square bashes to the area in June. 

Region 24 Square Bashes 

In addition to square bashes in the Perth region, we’ll also be organizing some for 
our region. Over a dozen squares west of Ottawa need some additional work to 
achieve an acceptable level of coverage (Table 2) and are good candidates for square 
bashes. East of the city, the concern is more with increasing the level of confirmed 
species, therefore we’ll look at several July squares bashes in this area. With 
enough volunteers we can ‘hit’ several squares in one outing. We will start early 
(really early) but finish early too and quite likely meet for lunch at a local eatery to 
share our results. This can be a load of fun and we’ll send out more details as the 
season wears on. You don’t have to be a registered atlasser to participate—just 
keen on birding! Contact me and I’ll notify you of the upcoming events 

The popular Bluebird CD-ROM, produced in 2002 to help atlas volunteers with bird 
song identification, is now being updated. The new improved version, called 
Nuthatch, should be in our hands by early 2004. 
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Like to Get Involved? 

With two years left in the project we want to go all out in covering our area, 
including the new squares in Perth. And when we get through with those, there are 
other squares in other nearby regions also needing help. If the atlas is to be a useful 
tool for bird conservation in this province, then we need to ensure ail areas are well 
covered. One well-atlassed region in the midst of those with little or no coverage 
(because of lack of volunteers) dilutes the overall achievement. This is a roundabout 
way of saying, we still need help. You can sign up as a casual observer, or you can 
volunteer to take a square. If you don't want to register for the atlas project itself, 
you can still help by joining us in looking for owls, participating in square bashes, 
point counts, or going out on a one-time birding trip (we’ll let you know the areas we 
need covered and the best time to go and supply you with as much information as 
you want or need). 

More Information can be obtained by contacting me at vanessa@magma.ca, and 
by checking the local atlas web pages on the OFNC site 
http://home.achilles.net/ofnc/birding/bbatlas.html and the main atlas web site: 
www.birdsontario.org. The toll-free atlas number is 1-866-900-7100. 


asking her readers to send breeding records to me, and who contributed her own 
data. The response was overwhelming and the names of respondents far too 
numerous to list here, but it was gratifying to see how many people out there care 
about birds. Much appreciation to my Atlas Committee, Mark Gawn (the ideas 
man), Paul Jones (the presenter), and Mick Panesar (the telephone guy) without 
whom the project would just stumble along. Thanks to Gord Belyea for use of 
another superb photo! The complete set of atlasser’s stories can be found on the 
OFNC atlas web pages. 


Please consider helping out. It doesn’t take much 
imagination to realize that most birds need all the 
help they can get. By participating in the atlas you 
will know that you have at least done your part to 
ensure their survival. As one recent atlasser said: 
‘7 think that all birders have some sort of 
obligation to help out with the Atlas, since we of 
all people are more intensely interested in the 
benefits. ” Very wise words. 


Acknowledgments: 
Heartfelt gratitude to 
all the volunteers who 
spent considerable 
time and energy 
contributing to the 
atlas this year. There 
is no way this project 
could survive without 
you! Many thanks to 
Elizabeth LeGeyt, the 
Ottawa Citizen’s bird 
columnist, who 
publicized the atlas by 
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Atlas Volunteers 2003 

Ken Allison, Ruth Allison, Rosemary Anderson, Ted Baldwin, Ron Bedford, Lisa 
Benedetti, Cliff Bennett, Lynda Bennett, Marg Benson, Peter Blancher, Celia 
Bodnar, Ludmilla Borshevsky, Brian Bowen, Colin and Pat Bowen, Bill Bower, Bob 
Bracken, Tracy Bridges, David Britton, Richard Brouillet, Peter Browne, Gerhard 
Bruins, Emily Burton, Janet Castle, Bob Cermak, Laurie Consaul, Daryl Coulson, 
Dave Critchlow, Dale Crook, Ron Curtis, Anthony and Gretchen Denton, Erica 
Dunn, Peter Fuller, Anne-Marie Fyfe, Marcel Gahbauer, Colin Gaskell, Jessica 
Gawn, Mark Gawn, Carol and Alan German, Jim Gillick, A1 Graham, Marc Gravel, 
Anne Flackston, Mark Hovorka, Roy John, Paul Jones, Michael Kahn, Anthony 
Keith, Rick Killeen, Maryanne Koot, Bemie Ladouceur, Sandy Lang, Marc 
Latremouille, Chris Lewis, Dick Mabee, MacNamara Field Naturalists, Paul and 
Michelle Martin, Barb Martinovic, Bev McBride, Mississippi Valley Field 
Naturalists, Dave Moore, Heather and Richard Morlan, Mick Panesar, Bev Peterkin, 
Remy Poulin, Eric Ridgen, Jack Romanow, Mary Rothfels, Linda Ryan, Paul 
Schoening, Bev Scott, Rene Seguin, Amie Simpson, Dan and Chris Simpson, Langis 
Sirois, Jan Slumkoski, Dave Smythe, Daniel St. Hilaire, Mark Stabb and Caroline 
Schultz, Blair Stevens, Austin Taverner, Eve Ticknor, Chris Traynor, Sloane 
Watters, Laurie L. Wood, Kim Zbitnew, Eleanor Zurbrigg. 



Wetland habitat at Petrie Islands. Photograph by Christine Hanrahan. 
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Table I: Region 24 Ottawa: Cumulative Results (2001-2003). The species in 
boldface are new for 2003. The numbers in all the boxes represent the number of 
squares that species was recorded in. 


Species 
Common Loon 
Pied-billed Grebe 
Horned Grebe 
Double-crested Cormorant 
American Bittern 
Least Bittern 
Great Blue Heron 
Green Heron 

Black-crowned Night- 
heron 

Turkey Vulture 
Canada Goose 
Wood Duck 
Gad wall 

American Wigeon 
American Black Duck 
Mallard 

Blue-winged Teal 
Northern Shoveler 
Northern Pintail 

American Green- winged 
Teal 

Redhead 

Ring-necked Duck 
Lesser Scaup 
Hooded Merganser 
Common Merganser 
Ruddy Duck 


Observed 

5 

3 
0 

14 

1 

0 

36 

4 
4 

19 

8 

0 

0 

0 

3 
I 

0 

I 

I 

I 

0 

I 

1 

2 

4 
0 


Possible 

7 

10 

0 

6 

25 

2 

24 

15 

0 

33 
13 
11 
3 
2 
9 
12 
11 
3 
3 
3 

0 

3 

2 

12 

3 

0 


Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

12 

7 

31 

4 

9 

26 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

21 

15 

5 

46 

4 

1 

7 

1 

11 

72 

12 

11 

42 

0 

1 

5 

12 

3 

67 

13 

29 

63 

7 

40 

58 

2 

0 

5 

3 

1 

6 

7 

12 

31 

18 

43 

74 

6 

13 

30 

1 

4 

9 

3 

1 

8 

10 

0 

14 

1 

0 

1 

3 

0 

7 

3 

0 

6 

7 

6 

27 

8 

4 

19 

4 

2 

6 
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Species 

Observed 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Osprey 

5 

11 

5 

16 

37 

Bald Eagle 

3 

1 

0 

1 

5 

Northern Harrier 

2 

26 

13 

18 

59 

Sharp-shinned Hawk 

1 

18 

5 

10 

34 

Cooper’s Hawk 

1 

12 

1 

5 

19 

Northern Goshawk 

0 

9 

2 

5 

16 

Red-shouldered Hawk 

4 

12 

4 

7 

27 

Broad-winged Hawk 

2 

15 

7 

7 

31 

Red-tailed Hawk 

2 

27 

19 

22 

70 

American Kestrel 

0 

25 

11 

29 

69 

Merlin 

5 

13 

5 

7 

30 

Peregrine Falcon 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Gray Partridge 

0 

4 

8 

7 

19 

Ring-necked Pheasant 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Ruffed Grouse 

0 

24 

17 

25 

66 

Wild Turkey 

1 

15 

6 

10 

32 

Yellow Rail 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Virginia Rail 

0 

5 

14 

15 

34 

Sora 

0 

12 

10 

5 

27 

Common Moorhen 

0 

4 

3 

1 

8 

American Coot 

0 

3 

2 

3 

8 

Sandhill Crane 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Killdeer 

0 

11 

19 

49 

79 

Spotted Sandpiper 

2 

20 

18 

25 

65 

Upland Sandpiper 

0 

13 

18 

11 

42 

Common Snipe 

0 

32 

23 

9 

69 

American Woodcock 

2 

28 

15 

6 

51 

Wilson’s Phalarope 

0 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Ring-billed Gull 

57 

6 

2 

3 

68 

Herring Gull 

21 

2 

1 

0 

24 
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Species 

Observed 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Common Tern 

7 

0 

5 

1 

13 

Black Tern 

3 

4 

3 

4 

14 

Rock Dove 

0 

19 

21 

37 

77 

Mourning Dove 

0 

8 

36 

40 

84 

Black-billed Cuckoo 

0 

39 

20 

5 

64 

Yellow-billed Cuckoo 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Eastern Screech-Owl 

0 

II 

3 

3 

17 

Great Homed Owl 

0 

13 

11 

10 

34 

Northern Hawk-Owl 

0 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Barred Owl 

1 

10 

10 

3 

24 

Long-eared Owl 

0 

5 

1 

0 

6 

Short-eared Owl 

0 

3 

3 

1 

7 

Northern Saw-whet Owl 

0 

14 

8 

0 

22 

Common Nighthawk 

2 

6 

6 

0 

14 

Whip-poor-will 

0 

14 

8 

0 

22 

Chimney Swift 

2 

13 

3 

5 

23 

Ruby-throated 

0 

35 

27 

10 

72 

Hummingbird 

Belted Kingfisher 

0 

24 

23 

25 

72 

Red-headed Woodpecker 

1 

1 

2 

2 

6 

Yellow-bellied Sapsucker 

1 

21 

12 

38 

72 

Downy Woodpecker 

1 

24 

15 

35 

75 

Hairy Woodpecker 

0 

25 

17 

33 

75 

Black-backed 

1 

2 

0 

0 

3 

Woodpecker 

Northern Flicker 

0 

28 

15 

40 

83 

Pileated Woodpecker 

0 

20 

25 

15 

60 

Olive-sided Flycatcher 

1 

4 

3 

1 

9 

Eastern Wood-Pewee 

0 

29 

36 

14 

79 

Yellow-bellied Flycatcher 

1 

3 

2 

0 

6 

Alder Flycatcher 

0 

31 

34 

7 

72 
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Species 

Observed 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Willow Flycatcher 

0 

20 

8 

3 

31 

Least Flycatcher 

1 

29 

34 

7 

71 

Eastern Phoebe 

0 

18 

7 

57 

82 

Great Crested Flycatcher 

0 

18 

31 

31 

80 

Eastern Kingbird 

0 

6 

21 

54 

81 

Loggerhead Shrike 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Yellow-throated Vireo 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

Blue-headed Vireo 

0 

6 

11 

0 

17 

Warbling Vireo 

0 

28 

36 

10 

74 

Philadelphia Vireo 

0 

1 

1 

0 

2 

Red-eyed Vireo 

0 

23 

41 

22 

86 

Gray Jay 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

Blue Jay 

0 

20 

27 

38 

85 

American Crow 

0 

12 

11 

61 

84 

Common Raven 

3 

24 

11 

19 

57 

Homed Lark 

0 

15 

13 

8 

36 

Purple Martin 

3 

9 

5 

21 

38 

Tree Swallow 

0 

11 

5 

64 

80 

Northern Rough- winged 
Swallow 

0 

II 

4 

14 

29 

Bank Swallow 

0 

10 

5 

21 

36 

Cliff Swallow 

0 

12 

2 

26 

40 

Bam Swallow 

0 

10 

7 

63 

80 

Black-capped Chickadee 

0 

10 

11 

63 

84 

Red-breasted Nuthatch 

0 

25 

19 

17 

61 

White-breasted Nuthatch 

0 

30 

17 

31 

78 

Brown Creeper 

3 

14 

11 

3 

31 

Carolina Wren 

0 

1 

2 

0 

3 

House Wren 

0 

24 

20 

22 

66 

Winter Wren 

0 

28 

15 

2 

45 

Sedge Wren 

0 

3 

8 

0 

11 
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Species 

Observed 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Marsh Wren 

1 

10 

16 

2 

29 

Golden-crowned Kinglet 

0 

16 

2 

2 

20 

Ruby-crowned Kinglet 

0 

9 

2 

0 

11 

Eastern Bluebird 

0 

8 

9 

41 

58 

Veery 

0 

27 

43 

11 

81 

Swainson’s Thrush 

0 

4 

0 

3 

7 

Hermit Thrush 

0 

21 

25 

4 

50 

Wood Thrush 

0 

28 

35 

8 

71 

American Robin 

0 

5 

4 

76 

85 

Gray Catbird 

0 

19 

29 

27 

75 

Northern Mockingbird 

1 

5 

4 

1 

11 

Brown Thrasher 

1 

20 

25 

22 

68 

European Starling 

0 

7 

2 

72 

81 

Cedar Waxwing 

0 

29 

27 

26 

82 

Golden-winged Warbler 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Golden/Blue-winged 
Warbler (heard) 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

Tennessee Warbler 

2 

0 

1 

0 

3 

Nashville Warbler 

1 

26 

23 

13 

63 

Northern Parula 

1 

0 

0 

0 

1 

Yellow Warbler 

0 

14 

23 

46 

83 

Chestnut-sided Warbler 

0 

27 

23 

22 

72 

Magnolia Warbler 

0 

29 

17 

3 

49 

Cape May Warbler 

1 

6 

1 

0 

8 

Black-throated Blue 
Warbler 

0 

23 

12 

1 

36 

Yellow-rumped Warbler 

1 

29 

14 

10 

54 

Black-throated Green 
Warbler 

0 

29 

20 

7 

56 

Blackburnian Warbler 

1 

12 

8 

3 

24 

Pine Warbler 

2 

18 

17 

3 

40 
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Species 

Observed 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Bay-breasted Warbler 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

Black-and-white Warbler 

0 

33 

22 

21 

76 

American Redstart 

0 

40 

18 

9 

67 

Ovenbird 

0 

25 

33 

25 

83 

Northern Waterthrush 

0 

19 

23 

7 

49 

Mourning Warbler 

0 

27 

19 

6 

52 

Common Yellowthroat 

0 

13 

27 

44 

84 

Canada Warbler 

0 

12 

6 

1 

19 

Scarlet Tanager 

3 

24 

22 

5 

54 

Eastern Towhee 

0 

10 

3 

1 

14 

Chipping Sparrow 

0 

10 

16 

58 

84 

Clay-coloured Sparrow 

0 

5 

7 

2 

14 

Field Sparrow 

0 

16 

15 

12 

43 

Vesper Sparrow 

0 

18 

11 

9 

38 

Savannah Sparrow 

0 

22 

21 

36 

79 

Grasshopper Sparrow 

0 

3 

7 

2 

12 

Le Conte’s Sparrow 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Song Sparrow 

0 

5 

9 

70 

84 

Lincoln’s Sparrow 

1 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Swamp Sparrow 

0 

15 

31 

30 

76 

White-throated Sparrow 

0 

25 

34 

21 

80 

Dark-eyed Junco 

6 

12 

0 

0 

18 

Northern Cardinal 

0 

17 

23 

22 

62 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak 

0 

13 

29 

38 

80 

Indigo Bunting 

2 

25 

28 

11 

66 

Bobolink 

0 

12 

33 

33 

78 

Red-winged Blackbird 

0 

4 

11 

69 

84 

Eastern Meadowlark 

0 

20 

30 

27 

77 

Common Grackle 

0 

8 

5 

71 

84 

Brown-headed Cowbird 

0 

24 

26 

27 

77 
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Species 

Observed 

Possible 

Probable 

Confirmed 

Total 

Baltimore Oriole 

0 

14 

22 

43 

79 

Purple Finch 

0 

26 

23 

12 

61 

House Finch 

1 

17 

17 

19 

54 

Red Crossbill 

2 

1 

1 

1 

5 

White-winged Crossbill 

0 

7 

8 

0 

15 

Pine Siskin 

4 

12 

11 

0 

27 

American Goldfinch 

0 

10 

57 

17 

84 

Evening Grosbeak 

5 

20 

9 

9 

43 

House Sparrow 

0 

9 

12 

50 

71 


Table 2: Species totals and confirmations per square. The squares which are in 
boldface meet the criteria for completion. Species total shown in brackets () 
represents the number of species recorded as ‘observed only’. Under the category 
‘last atlas' the first number represents the total species found and the second is the 
total confirmed species. NA refers to “Not Atlassed.” See Atlassing Results (page 


26) for a full explanation. 

Square Name & Number 

Number of 
Species 

Number 

confirmed 

Numbers from 
last atlas 

VR00 Almonte 

91 (93) 

26 

108/49 

VR01 Blakeney 

90 (94) 

27 

100/41 

VR02 Kinburn 

110(112) 

30 

120/79 

VR03 Fitzroy Harbour 

108(113) 

52 

120/79 

VR04 Quyon (5%) 

78 (84) 

21 

50/4 

VR10 Appleton 

109(111) 

64 

97/38 

VRII Corkery 

109(113) 

31 

106/29 

VR12 Marathon/Carp 

90 (93) 

22 

106/51 

VR13Constance Bay 

76 (79) 

19 

116/54 
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Square Name & Number 

Number of 
Species 

Number 

confirmed 

Numbers from 
last atlas 

VR14 Eardley (5%) 

9 

I 

61/11 

VR20 Munster 

108(115) 

68 

103/63 

VR21 Kanata/Stittsville 

91 (97) 

41 

119/64 

VR22 S. March 

105(110) 

52 

136/82 

VR23 Dunrobin 

107(108) 

41 

104/55 

VR30 Richmond 

114(123) 

72 

106/56 

VR31 Bells Comers NA 

88 (92) 

27 

118/70 

VR32 Britannia 

86 (91) 

37 

96/54 

VR40 Manotick 

82 (87) 

56 

100/42 

VR41 Uplands Airport 

108(113) 

64 

90/54 

VR42 Ottawa Centre 

97(102) 

57 

89/54 

VR43 Rockcliffe 

61 (69) 

23 

58/35 

VR50 West Osgoode 

82 (97) 

60 

100/68 

VR51 Greely 

101 (102) 

64 

88/39 

VR52 Ramsayville 

122(126) 

82 

116/92 

VR53 Greens Creek 

86 (89) 

26 

101/65 

VR60 Vernon 

80 (82) 

19 

81/41 

VR61 Edwards 

73 (77) 

20 

77/33 

VR62 Carlsbad Springs 

88 (92) 

49 

104/61 

VR63 Martin’s Comers 

80 (83) 

21 

94/54 

VR64 Cumberland (5%) 

20 

4 

57/20 

VR70 Morewood 

78 (81) 

41 

71/41 
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Square Name & Number 

Number of 
Species 

Number 

confirmed 

Numbers from 
last atlas 

VR71 Russell 

84 (94) 

50 

97/34 

VR72 Vars 

105(113) 

49 

92/30 

VR73 Sarsfield 

88 (95) 

36 

90/30 

VR74 Rockland 

73 (74) 

13 

87/34 

VR80 Crysler 

84 (87) 

30 

87/39 

VR8I Gagnon 

82 (85) 

21 

79/31 

VR82 Cheney 

92 (93) 

32 

101/50 

VR83 Bourget 

94(100) 

26 

86/28 

VR84 Clarence NA 

78 (81) 

11 

94/31 

VR90 Berwick 

85 (86) 

28 

78/26 

VR9I Mayerville 

86 (87) 

29 

85/63 

VR92 Lemieux 

71 

26 

83/25 

VR93 Pendleton 

83 (88) 

27 

95/42 

VR94 Jessups Falls 

87 (88) 

38 

90/34 

UR50 McCreary Mtn./ 

Norcan Lake NA 

86 

15 

95/30 

UR51 Ferguson’s Lake NA 

81(85) 

12 

109/45 

UR52 Shamrock NA 

84 

13 

101/35 

UR53 Balsam Hill 

67 (68) 

23 

110/56 

UR54 Bromley NA 

50 

6 

106/52 

UR55 Cobden NA 

65 (70) 

12 

105/40 

UR56 Beachburg 

102(112) 

57 

95/49 

UR57 Westmeath 

93 (97) 

26 

95/49 
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Square Name & Number 

Number of 
Species 

Number 

confirmed 

Numbers from 
last atlas 

UR58 Flannagan Bay NA 

42 (43) 

4 

76/26 

UR60 Flower Station 

89 (92) 

17 

91/22 

L1R61 Calabogie 

97 (99) 

36 

1118/42 

UR62 Ashdad 

105(108) 

33 

107/39 

UR63 Renfrew 

76 (83) 

12 

109/47 

UR64 Haley Station 

75 (79) 

11 

101/40 

UR65 Queensline 

97(101) 

34 

95/15 

UR66 Norman Rapids NA 

48 

7 

85/43 

UR67 La Passe NA 

41 

6 

73/43 

UR68 Davidson NA 

10 

1 

N/A 

UR70 Darling Long Lake 

71 (74) 

13 

93/22 

UR71 Bagot Long Lake 

90 (94) 

31 

102/26 

UR72 Bumstown NA 

78 (80) 

22 

105/51 

UR73 Goshen 

81 (82) 

17 

102/43 

UR74 Castleford 

79 (80) 

13 

102/51 

UR80 Tatlock 

124 

57 

95/25 

UR81 Lowney Lake NA 

92 (95) 

14 

110/36 

UR82 White Lake 

101 (105) 

49 

112/49 

UR83 Sand Point 

75 (78) 

6 

105/47 

UR84 Rhoddy’s Bay 5% NA 

33 

3 

51/17 

IJR90 Clayton 

97 (99) 

42 

95/31 

UR9I Cedar Hill 

92 (95) 

31 

119/52 
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Square Name & Number 

Number of 
Species 

Number 

confirmed 

Numbers from 
last atlas 

IJR92 Pakenham 

102(104) 

39 

103/44 

UR93 Amprior 

113(117) 

20 

113/60 

VQ19 Black’s Corners 

98(102) 

51 

92/25 

VQ29 Dwyer Hill 

100(102) 

47 

116/60 

VQ39 IMalakoff 

119(121) 

49 

115/45 

VQ49 North Gower 

82 (85) 

25 

101/61 

VQ59 Osgoode 

78 (88) 

57 

80/29 

VQ69 Winchester Bog 

69(73) 

26 

79/35 

VQ79 Winchester 

85 (87) 

45 

86/39 

VQ89 Chesterville 

95 (98) 

46 

81/33 

VQ99 Finch 

98(100) 

44 

N/A 
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2003 Falcon Watch Summary 


Eve Ticknor 

How does Horizon choose the location of her nest? Certainly the Crowne Plaza 
Hotel is the best of all buildings in Ottawa for all her requirements. Clearly she 
prefers a roof overhead; not all peregrines do. Both sides of the hotel have a 
sheltered ledge, have the necessary gravel for the nest scrape, have easy access with 
nearby high perches, and are reasonably protected from human interference. The 
only difference seems to be lighting; the east side gets the afternoon shade while the 
west does not. And, how does she then decide where on the ledge to lay her eggs? 
She seems to like inner comers or support columns, perhaps as one less area to 
watch. But, why one spot as opposed to another? 

Somehow she senses something is just right and the decision has been made. This 
year was the west side, sort of near the north end, and in a space between some 
boards, all in all, not an easy place to see for us humans, as I found out... 

By April 16, Horizon was brooding four eggs. Imagine squatting almost 
continuously day in and day out, for just over a month. Thanks to a spot on 
Constitution Square’s Tower I. I was able to keep an eye on her throughout this 
period, mostly late afternoons after work. Although the Falcon Watch hadn’t 
officially started, “mine” had! We watched each other during my first few visits. 
Subsequently, she’d look up at me. “Oh, yes, it’s you again,” and she’d go back to 
her nap. 

May 15, our first chicklet had hatched. A tiny fluffy white baby, so gently tended by 
its fierce parents. More days passed until I realized the other three eggs weren’t 
going to hatch. Soon, so did Horizon and full attention was given to the sole 
chicklet. A call to the Canadian Peregrine Foundation (CPF) in Toronto revealed 
that, unlike past years, we would have no foster chicklets to raise. The strange 
weather out west delayed nesting for breeders there and no chicks of an appropriate 
age would be available. So, a lone chicklet for Ottawa. 

Knowing this, I decided to start the Falcon Watch June 21st, and contacted Susan 
Goods, our excellent Volunteer Scheduler. It was time to start “collecting” our 
volunteers. Who would be returning from last year? Many do! And then, calls and 
emails started to come in from hopeful new volunteers. Once again, we would have 
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enough. 


June 16 was Banding Day, and a different one at that! Pud Hunter from the Ministry 
of Natural Resources (MNR) and Mark Nash (CPF) came in from Toronto, bringing 
with them Chris Enright (Veterinarian College at University of Guelph). Also 
special guest, Steve Heiter, was present. Steve’s name suggestion of Solitaire was 
chosen for our chicklet. Like most parents we anxiously awaited the announcement 
of “Its a boy” or “Its a girl.” Colin Langford (MNR) was harnessed up to play 
“predator” and went out on the ledge to decoy the adults while Pud captured 
Solitaire. Unlike other years, our chicklet was asleep and didn’t make any noise 
until it was brought inside. Colin actually had nothing to do as the adults weren’t 
alerted to come to its defense. That’s not to say that this chicklet was quiet and well 
behaved. Not at all! It kicked and screamed and struggled the whole time. 

The moment arrived and “Its a girl!” Solitaire was a feisty big female, weighting a 
hefty 960 grams. We were elated and apprehensive. Our past record for 
native-hatched females was not good, nor was it for west ledge-raised chicklets. 
Would this year make a difference? The odds were against it—only 1, female, west 
side; we looked at each other and decided “It WILL be a good year!” 

June 21 saw the start of the Falcon Watch, at a bleary-eyed 6:00 a.m„ We met in a 
parking lot at Albert and Lyon and settled down to start checking the edge of the 
ledge. We couldn’t see Solitaire, but did see her parents on guard. We waited and 
reminisced, knowing we would have several days like this before any action would 
take place. It was a time to renew “old” friendships, to meet “new” ones, and to get 
to know the area before it would be time to start running. Shifts changed on 
schedule, and visitors came by. Our first day ended quietly. 

Solitaire made a very brief appearance the next morning, then stayed out of sight for 
the rest of the day, although we often heard her loud demands for more food. She 
seemed rather a lazy chicklet. With little activity from her and good views of the 
adults it was a great opportunity for our volunteers to sharpen their identification 
skills. 

Our days were heating up and sidewalks are not known for being cool. However we 
were invited to use a sheltered comer by the CS CO-OP and C S Altema Bank. This 
included the use of a picnic table, facilities, water, coffee, and an excellent view of 
the ledge. 

My next foray up to the roof was to Tower 2, as I deemed Tower 1 too close for the 
comfort of Connor and Horizon. It was very brief as I realized I was being closely 
watched by both adults. Solitaire was spending lots of time preening. She must have 
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been quite itchy as her down came out to make way for her brown feathers in the 
intensifying heat. She was more visible and we watched her experience the feel of 
the wind one afternoon, facing into it with her wings uplifted. 

Horizon and Connor became quite agitated the morning of our sixth day. Workers at 
Constitution Square’s Tower 1 were preparing to put up their huge flag for Canada 
Day. This would take place over several days. Solitaire was now moving up and 
down the ledge, flapping her wings, or running. She was now a voracious chicklet 
the size of her mother. Her tiny mind seemed fixated on food. At one point she 
traveled northwards along the ledge until she reached her father, who was roosting 
near the middle of the ledge. As she reached him, she jumped up and bit him on his 
beak. Then, before he could react, she hauled off and hit him on the head with her 
left foot. She lost her balance and fell inwards while a shocked Connor fled the 
scene! Later she again traveled the ledge at a run, heading south. As she 
approached Connor, he flew away to the other side of the hotel. There are definitely 
aspects of chicklet-raising he doesn't like! I think she was merely reminding him 
why he was there. 

By Day 8 Solitaire was doing strong wing-flapping, followed by a long nap after a 
huge meal. Just as we were wondering if she would ever fly—she did! Everyone 
stopped breathing as she flew with strong, steady wing beats northwest over the 
Delta, circling southwards over the Park Apartments on Bay St., and heading for 
Constitution Square’s Tower 1 (where we lost the only two chicklets raised on the 
west ledge). Just in time she veered south towards the Minto Place Suite Hotel, and 
... vanished! 

Where was she? Everyone had an opinion: between buildings, down a street, onto a 
railing, into a window. We called for reinforcements, added passersby and divided 
up. I headed for the Minto and contacted Security. With a member from house¬ 
keeping, 1 checked many balconies, then met up with some volunteers and compared 
notes before we split up again. A call from Minto brought me there again, this time 
for a pigeon. After two hours, and then another call from Minto.. .EUREKA! The 
Schofields, staying in a suite near the top floor, had found her on their balcony. I 
pulled the drapes open and there was a tired Solitaire sitting on the floor. True to her 
nature, once I scooped her up, she struggled and complained and tried to bite me all 
the way “home.” As I put her down on the ledge, she managed to strain a muscle in 
her right leg, but it was much better by the next day. She never needed rescuing 
again! Two days later she was once again airborne in the late afternoon, making 
three or four short, but good, flights, staying high. She attempted one or two 
landings on Place de Ville’s Tower C, and showed great recovery skills. Horizon 
accompanied her daughter on two of those flights, showing her how to do things. 
After landing on Tower A during her 2 nd flight, she discovered a puddle of water and 
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spent some time playing in it, perhaps with her reflection. 

Ahhhh... Canada Day. The sky was full of flights—Snowbirds, Sky Hawks and 
their helicopters, small planes circling Parliament Hill, planes trailing advertisement 
flags, even Horizon doing some incentive flying —but not Solitaire. So far she has 
proven herself “not a morning” bird and stayed put for most of the day. Finally in 
the early evening. Solitaire flew to the Minto building and landed perfectly on the 
cap of a very narrow stack on the roof. From there she flew to the round top of the 
Marriott and eventually to the northeast area of Tower B’s roof where she stayed. 

I’m sure she was startled by the fireworks that blasted in her face and by the loud 
noises from the “light show” and from the echo off Tower C. 

The last couple of days were pretty quiet for Solitaire. She did little flying, although 
another search was called when it was reported she had flown off and hadn’t been 
seen in some time. Imagine the surprise and embarrassment for some volunteers 
when she was discovered quietly napping right at home. 

Although Solitaire has not done as much flying as I would have liked, she flew very- 
well when she did, and exhibited excellent recovery and landing skills. 1 believe her 
reluctance to spend more time flying is due to being an only child. Those who have 
siblings have competition, incentive and someone to “play” with, and she had none 
of these. I feel she will do well and I have, therefore decided to close our Falcon 
Watch and let our hardworking volunteers (including the Coordinator and Scheduler) 
have a well deserved rest. 

A heartfelt “Thank you” to the following: 

The Ottawa Citizen for their coverage of our falcon family; 

Matthew McNaughton and the staff of the Crowne Plaza Hotel for supporting our 
volunteers and for hosting the banding of Solitaire; 

Ian Fisher, Yvon Morin and the staff of the Constitution Square for their support and 
assistance to our volunteers, especially parking and roof access for the Coordinator; 
The staff and Security of the Minto Place Suite Hotel who assisted us in locating 
Solitaire on her first flight; 

Carm Timpano of CS CO-OP, Gary Sevigny of C S Altema Bank and their staff for 
inviting us to use a sheltered spot in front of their building along with the facilities, 
water and coffee (so welcome on those very hot days!); 

Elizabeth LeGeyt for her support in her weekly column in the Ottawa Citizen; 

Sandy Garland for posting our daily updates on the Ottawa Field-Naturalists’ Club 
web site; 

Mark Nash of the Canadian Peregrine Foundation for assisting with the banding and 
for posting our daily updates on their web site; 
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Pud Hunter of the Ministry of Natural Resources for banding Solitaire; 

Chris Enright of the Veterinary College, University of Guelph for inoculating 
Solitaire against West Nile Virus; 

Colin Langford, our Predator during the banding; 

Shannon Stone for assisting our Coordinator; 

John Kyle for frequent observations at a high level; 

John Ayres and Eliane Leclerc for frequent observations at a high level; 

Bill Petrie for assistance during our search for Solitaire; 

The Marshall family for assistance with spotting our various falcons; 

Arlene Williams for sighting reports; 

Nathleigh McKenna-Rochon for sighting reports; 

and the Schofields for knowing what to do when they found Solitaire on their 
balcony! 


And most important thank you’s for all our volunteers 
keep an eye on our intrepid chicklet: 

who took shifts to 

Nel Ahmed 

Bill Hunt 

Diane Parkin 

Micheline Beaulieu-Bouchard 

Ruth Hutchinson 

Frank Pope 

Tony Beck 

lan Jeffrey 

Remy Poulin 

Claudette Bemachez 

Denise Killick 

Trieste Rathwell 

Marian Bird 

Marylou Kingsbury 

Bob Roach 

Roseanne Bishop 

Warren Kingsbury 

Gisele Sadik 

Ken Buckingham 

Ruth Kochschult 

Renate Sander-Regier 

Silver Buckler 

Lene Kollgard 

Nancy Scott 

Barbara Chouinard 

Mickey Kostove 

Daryl Seip 

Marie Clausen 

Bemie Ladouceur 

Heather Shaw 

Gayle Duggan 

Danielle Lamarche 

Michel Simard 

Tammy Dupuis 

Christine Lepine 

Langis Sirois 

Stephen Farkas 

Phil Maillard 

Allen St Onge 

Susan Goods 

Kristina Makkay 

John Sullivan 

Christine Grant 

Gordon McLean 

Jim Sutton 

Claire Haas 

Maxine McLean 

Dahlia Tamasoiu 

Judy Hall 

Bernard LeMay 

Austin Taverner 

Jill Hawkins 

Helene Michaud 

Chris Traynor 

Steven Heiter 

Lorraine Montoya 

Gilles Vautour 

Mark Hickman 

Cynthia Moore 

Ian Wilson 

Terry Higgins 

Rosemary Mosco 

Laurie Wood 

Ron Hoffe 

James Norminton 

Nick Zeis 

Lesley Howes 

Jim O’Neil 
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A “casual” observer? 


Rosemary Anderson 

A “casual” observer? Perhaps “casual” is a misnomer! The time taken, energy 
expended and the occasionally hair-raising (literally) situations encountered were 
anything but “casual.” But then again, I chose to do something a little different, and 
not so casual, which was to survey about a two kilometre square area around my 
cottage lot. I did this because my husband and I are new to the area and I wanted to 
see what birds were around. My fellow cottagers and residents very generously 
allowed me to go over their properties, and were interested in getting the results. 

I spent a lot of time checking species previously unknown to me, (such as the Black¬ 
billed Cuckoo) and I found confirming breeding difficult. Most birds seemed to nest 
on or near the ground, and were very secretive about their nest location. (Naturally, 
with the number of predators around - including black rat snakes which love a meal 
of baby bird). My faithful companion and I walked miles over trails, through thick 
bush, canoed and portaged in my quest for the unknown, the rare and the beautiful. 
My learning curve was tremendous - not only bird songs and plumage but 
behaviours. 1 had never noticed the Chipping Sparrow’s habit, jumping up to catch a 
morsel here and there when foraging for food among the weeds of the driveway, or 
the loon's defensive posture over her nest. 

I also learned the hard way that it’s not a good idea to record your observations in 
your cottage log book because it quickly got mixed up when the grandchildren first 
went swimming and when visitors came. Better to put them straight onto the card 
provided for the purpose. It saves a lot of time. 

Occasionally, I ran into some tricky situations. One morning on a forest trail I came 
face to face with a Fisher. We stared at one another for a few seconds, both stood 
stock still, then, he/she slipped away between the trees. Another time 1 was on my 
cottage deck checking out the subtle differences between the Hairy and the Downy 
Woodpecker calls with the help of my bird song CD and. foolishly, my small stereo 
speakers. I was attacked by a Hairy Woodpecker who swooped at my head. One for 
the record! Definite territorial anxiety! The woodpecker was joined by an audience 
of two Cedar Waxwings, an agitated Robin and (I think) a Least Flycatcher. 

A few notable birds for this summer. Special mention for bravery goes equally to 
two Ruffed Grouse mothers, one of whom gave an amazing theatrical display of loud 
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mewing and broken wing drooping to lead us away from her young, and the other 
who stood her ground in the middle of the cottage road, hackles raised, shoulders 
hunched, hissing like a snake as her young made their getaway. The most annoying 
bird was the Towhee, who kept reminding me for days on end at six second intervals 
to “drink my tea," and occasionally even waking me at night to harass me. I 
wouldn’t have minded if I’d found his/her nest, or saw any young, but I never did. 
The most beautiful bird (in my eyes) was the Common Yellowthroat, for its bright 
yellow and black plumage and clear song. 

For non-bird mentions, the most useful tool was Stokes birdsong CD, which I used 
to make comparisons with songs in the field. I actually wore out one CD player 
(although dropping it in the lake didn’t help). It was invaluable. 

Now it’s August and bird activity is dying down—or is it? Yesterday I saw an Indigo 
Bunting that definitely wasn't around before. I’d better go and check it out. 


Fall Bird Sightings 
August - October 2003 

Chris Lewis 

According to the calendar, fall begins on 23 September. Birds don’t know this. 
Influenced by conditions other than artificially imposed dates, they follow their own 
schedules, oblivious to our desires and expectations. Even when the timing seems 
“ideal," or when we think that a strong weather system (e.g. Hurricane Isabel in mid- 
September) “should bring birds." there are no guarantees. Such was the fall of 2003, 
a season of extended periods of lackluster birding punctuated with some excellent 
highlights. Organized events like the Seedathon (7 September) and the Fall Bird 
Count (18 - 19 October) contributed to the collective picture of what was out there, 
and confirmed once again that every year is different. 

RARITIES 

Although they were few, some were impressive. Eastern Ontario’s 4 lh record of an 
EARED GREBE was found at the Alfred sewage lagoons on 23 August and 
remained until at least the 25 lh . A GREAT EGRET briefly visited the Bruce Pit on 
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Cedarview Rd. on 11 September. A pair of GREATER WHITE-FRONTED 
GEESE were a “treat” on Halloween at Andrew Haydon Park. Two lucky observers 
literally stumbled upon a juvenile PURPLE GALLINULE at Shirleys Bay on 28 
September and were fortunately able to videotape the bird as it clambered into the 
Glossy Buckthorn thicket lining the river shore. This was the 3 rd documented 
record for the 50 km radius. At least two AMERICAN AVOCETS were enjoyed 
by many birders at the Chesterville and Winchester sewage lagoons (14-20 
September and 28 - 29 September, respectively). After not being recorded in the 
Ottawa area since 1981, it was quite a thrill to have these magnificent vagrants drop 
in and stay a while. A light-morph PARASITIC JAEGER flew over Shirleys Bay 
on 23 September, still a rare sight east of the Great Lakes. The first FORSTER’S 
TERN in Ottawa since 1991 coincided with the arrival of Hurricane Isabel and rode 
out the storm at Shirleys Bay from 18-20 September. A RED-BELLIED 
WOODPECKER appeared at a farm near Carp on 30 October. 

LOONS, GREBES, HERONS & BITTERNS 

The only loons reported anywhere in the Ottawa-Gatineau area were the Common 
ones. Small numbers of Horned and Red-necked Grebes began appearing on the 
Ottawa River in mid-October. In late August at least five American Bitterns were 
seen together in the Shirleys Bay marshes. A Great Egret was in the Bruce Pit on 
11 September (see RARITIES). Green Herons were reported from a wide variety 
of locations, with a juvenile still frequenting Shirleys Bay into the first week of 
October. Up to five Black-crow ned Night Herons were regularly seen in their 
traditional haunts on Mud Lake (Britannia Conservation Area) and a late individual 
was found at the Bruce Pit on 19 October. 

WATERFOWL 

The Ottawa River is a popular site for staging waterfowl in fall, and this year was no 
exception. Two rare Greater White-fronted Geese joined the Canada’s at Andrew 
Haydon Park on 31 October. An early Snow Goose was spotted at Andrew Haydon 
on 10 September but subsequent sightings of this species were few and far between. 
Canada Geese, however, proliferated and the previous Fail Bird Count record was 
blown out of the water. Brant are always a transient treat in Ottawa; 17 of these 
handsome geese, obviously three family groups, were so tame they had the 
appearance of lawn ornaments as they grazed on the lawns at Andrew Haydon Park 
from 10-17 October. They may have joined another flock of approximately 200 
birds that passed through on the 18 lh and were gone the next day. Another group of 
16, likely different birds, were on the river at Remic Rapids on 28 October and an 
additional 130 dropped in at Andrew Haydon on the 31 s1 . Numbers of common 
ducks were low overall. Rarer species such as Canvasbacks (a pair) and a Redhead 
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(one female) were reported from the St. Albert lagoons and Shirleys Bay on 2 
September and 9 September, respectively. Greater and Lesser Scaups, 
Buffleheads, Common Goldeneyes and all three species of mergansers were 
present as the season progressed. The first Barrow’s Goldeneyes of the season, an 
obvious pair, were at Remic Rapids on 27 October and another male was on the 
Rideau River at Strathcona Park on the 3 1 st . All 3 species of scoters were being 
reported regularly from the Ottawa River from 11 October onwards. A handful of 
Long-tailed Ducks began to appear at Shirleys Bay towards the end of October. 

Last but not least, 44 Ruddy Ducks were still around for the Fall Count; half of 
these were at the Casselman lagoons. 

VULTURES, HAWKS & EAGLES 

Changes in knowledge about the relationship of avian families now places vultures 
in a separate category, closer to the storks than the hawks. For convenience (and 
because, what the heck, they look like raptors!) they are included in this section. 
Record high counts of Turkey Vultures were tallied on several of the Great Lakes 
hawk-watches. While we never see such numbers in Eastern Ontario, they were 
certainly plentiful here. From 16-20 September, large flocks totaling at least 40 
birds lined the trees and gathered on the shores at Shirleys Bay and the east end of 
Andrew Haydon Park, creating a bizarre spectacle. A record high was also noted 
later in October during the Fall Count. Hawks were generally scarce, but a window 
of clear skies and light northeast winds on 19 October proved ideal for migration - 
150 Red-tailed and two Red-shouldered Hawks were observed heading south (the 
latter species was only the 2 nJ record for the Fall Count since 1995). Similar to the 
fall of 2002, very few Rough-legged Hawks were noted, but at least three Golden 
Eagles were reported on the 19 October as well. Merlins continued to outnumber 
American Kestrels (perhaps only because their pugnacious behaviour and loud 
vocalizations make them more visible?) As many as three Merlins and an immature 
Peregrine Falcon ganged up against the shorebirds at Shirleys Bay from mid- 
September until the river levels increased and covered the feeding grounds after 5 
October. 

RAILS, GALLINULES, COOTS & CRANES 

The juvenile Purple Gallinule at Shirleys Bay on 28 September (see RARITIES) 
was an outstanding find. Unfortunately the bird disappeared; fortunately the photos 
created from the videotape will not. Other reports included sightings of several very 
approachable Sora and Virginia Rails with young in a wetland at Moodie Dr. and 
Corkstown Rd. in September. The St. Albert and St. Isidore sewage lagoons were 
reliable for American Coots and Common Moorhens, albeit in very small 
numbers. Later in the season, at least 23 coots were still feeding in the marshes at 
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Shirleys Bay (31 October). Four Sandhill Cranes were observed in flight on the 
Fall Count. 

SHOREBIRDS 

The High Falls Conservation Area in Casselman was a consistently good location for 
several species from early August onwards, especially Greater and Lesser 
Yellowlegs. High water at the Casselman and Embrun lagoons, as well as Andrew 
Haydon Park made for poor feeding habitat, whereas other sites such as the St. 

Albert and Winchester lagoons and (eventually) Shirleys Bay were excellent. 
Noteworthy sightings included Whimbrels (one heard in flight on 10 August and 
another seen at St. Albert from 11-14 September), Hudsonian Godwits (two at 
Shirleys Bay, with at least one regular from 13 September through the first week of 
October), Red Knots (two juveniles at St. Albert from 7 - 13 September), a Short¬ 
billed Dowitcher (one at St. Isidore on 2 September), Long-billed Dowitchers (one 
at Chesterville on 21 September, and two flying over Trail Rd. on the 28' h ), Red¬ 
necked Phalaropes (two at a pond on Moodie Dr. south of Trail Rd. on 22 August 
and another two at Embrun from 6-7 September), and Stilt Sandpipers 
(remarkable numbers, particularly at Winchester and Shirleys Bay in mid- 
September). The stars of September were undoubtedly the American Avocets at 
Chesterville and Winchester (see RARITIES). A highlight of October was an 
unprecedented flight of at least 320 American Golden Plovers flocking in a 
ploughed field adjacent to the St. Albert lagoons on 18 October. Additional 
observations that weekend added up to a stunning total of 376 birds. This 
phenomenal event was quite a late date for this species in the Ottawa area. 

GULLS & TERNS 

Aside from the rare birds (Parasitic Jaeger and Forster’s Tern—see RARITIES), 
notable larids included Bonaparte's Gulls (notable for being nearly absent) and 
Lesser Black-backed Gulls (obviously increasing annually in Ottawa). Up to 11 
were seen on the river at Shirleys Bay in mid-September. Other individuals seemed 
to have a preference for golf courses e.g. the “I9 lh Tee” driving range on Carling 
Ave. on 7 September, and the Irish Hills Golf Course in Carp on at least three 
separate occasions from 30 August - 21 September. Multiple Common Terns 
including several family groups with noisily begging youngsters were noted on Lac 
Deschenes at Britannia as well as Shirleys Bay until late September. 

PIGEONS & DOVES 

Our much-maligned pigeons are. for once, worth writing about. Not because of any 
interesting sightings, but because as of July 2003 they have a new identity. 
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According to the American Ornithologists Union (AOU), the official body which 
deals in such matters, the Rock Dove is now the Rock Pigeon. 

OWLS, GOATSUCKERS & WOODPECKERS 

Great Horned and Barred Owls were found in their usual haunts on the Seedathon 
(7 September), and GHO’s were reported throughout the season from the Britannia 
woods. A few Short-eared Owls were seen in October - up to three south of the 
international airport and another flying over the river at Constance Bay. The most 
significant owl news was the record number of 115 Northern Saw-whet Owls 
banded at the Innis Point Bird Observatory from 27 September - 25 October. The 
only sizable flock of Common Nighthawks was a loose group of 11 reported flying 
over Gloucester on 27 August. Dow ny and Hairy Woodpeckers achieved record 
highs on the Fall Count. The pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers in Constance Bay 
evidently bred successfully again; two juveniles were seen here on I September. A 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (a rare but almost annual species in Ottawa) visited a 
farm near Carp on 30 October. 

PASSERINES 

What can be said about a season almost totally devoid of passerine species? That’s 
an exaggeration, but it was with little doubt one of the most frustrating falls in recent 
memory for anyone interested in songbird migration. Repeated visits to favourite 
migrant traps such as Britannia and Shirleys Bay were so uniformly unproductive as 
to be depressing. A few sightings of interest included Olive-sided Flycatchers on 
both sides of the River (Deschenes and Britannia) in late August and early 
September. The first Northern Shrikes of the season were found on the Fall Count. 
Common Raven numbers set another record high for the count, reflecting their 
continued breeding success in the region. Nearly all of our six species of swallows 
were gone after mid-September. A couple of late Sedge Wrens were still quite 
vocal in the wetland at Moodie Dr. and Corkstown Rd. on both 1 and 7 September. 
Kinglet season began on schedule with both species evident in good numbers in 
October. A Blue-gray Gnatcatcher showed up briefly at Shirleys Bay on 24 
August. The “sparrow fields” south of the airport hosted several families of Eastern 
Bluebirds; adults and juveniles were easy to find along Leitrim and Bowesville Rds. 
from late August through mid-October. The bulk of the thrush migration was heard 
rather than seen. Substantial numbers of Swainson’s and Gray-cheeked Thrushes 
flew over during the late evening and early morning hours on 18 and 25 September. 
Back on 19 August, a Northern Mockingbird, described as being quite tame, was 
discovered near Russell but was not subsequently reported. 

Probably the most frustrating family was the warblers. From mid-August through 
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late September, a total of 23 species were found, but it was like pulling teeth—slow 
and agonizing. One of the “best” days was Seedathon Day, 7 September, when a 
single flock of 13 species was found in one spot on the ridge at Britannia.. .and that 
was all. This type of scenario occurred throughout the season, and even the usually 
ubiquitous Yellow-rumped were practically rare. A few late lingerers were found 
on the Fall Count including Orange-crowned, Nashville, Pine, Black-and-White, 
Wilson’s and Palm. Sparrows were more cooperative, with an influx of White- 
throated Sparrows at the end of September and a high count of White-crowned 
Sparrows on 18 - 19 October. Signs of impending winter were American Tree 
Sparrows, Lapland Longspurs and Snow Buntings, all of which began to appear 
in mid-October. 

And then there were the finches. NOT! Over the past two years, the Ottawa- 
Gatineau area seems to have become a finch-free zone. Information from Northern 
Ontario indicated that seed and cone crops other than White Spruce were poor, 
giving rise to speculation that some species might invade southern parts of the 
province in winter. However, apart from our resident Purple Finches, House 
Finches and American Goldfinches, there was no indication that this was imminent. 
The very few Pine Siskins, Pine Grosbeaks and Evening Grosbeaks reported in 
mid-October allayed our fears that these species might be extinct (well, it nearly 
seemed that way) and they were at least hopefully harbingers for the season to come. 
The best we can do is load up the feeders and pray or throw away our calendars and 
predictions and get out there to enjoy whatever the season has to offer! 

The sightings mentioned in this article were derived mainly from reports to the Bird 
Status Line, as well as personal communications with observers throughout the 
Ottawa-Gatineau area. As always, many thanks to those who shared their 
observations. 

To report bird sightings as well as hear weekly summaries for the Ottawa area, 
please call (613) 860-9000. The summaries are also posted on the ONTBIRDS 
listserve. An excellent directory to good birding sites around the National Capital 
region, as well as a wealth of other information relevant to local birding, can be 
found on the OFNC web site at http://www.achilles.net.ofnc/. 
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Coming Events 

arranged by the Excursions & Lectures Committee. 

For further information, 
call the Club number (722-3050). 

Times stated for excursions are departure times. Please arrive earlier; leaders start 
promptly. If you need a ride, don’t hesitate to ask the leader. Restricted trips will be 
open to non-members only after the indicated deadlines. 

ALL OUTINGS: Please bring a lunch on full-day trips and dress according to the 
weather forecast and activity’. Binoculars and/or spotting scopes are essential on 
all birding trips. Unless otherwise stated, transportation will be by car pool. 

REGISTERED BUS TRIPS: Make your reservation for Club bus excursions by 
sending a cheque or money order (Payable to The Ottawa Field-Naturalists' Club) 
to Box 35069, Weslga/e P.O., Ottawa, Ontario, KIZ 1A2, at least ten days in 
advance. Include your name, address, telephone number and the name of the outing. 
Your cooperation is appreciated by the Committee so that we do not have to wait to 
the last moment to decide whether a trip should be cancelled due to low 
registration. In order for the Club to offer a bus trip, we need just over 33 people to 
register. If fewer than 30 register, we have the option of cancelling the trip or 
increasing the cost. Such decisions must be done a week in advance so we 
encourage anyone who is interested in any bus trip to register as early as possible. 
We also wish to discourage postponing the actual payment of bus fees until the day 
of the event. 

EVENTS A 7 THE CANADIAN MUSEUM OF NA TURE: The Club is grateful to 
the Museum for their cooperation, and thanks the Museum for the use of these 
excellent facilities. Club members must be prepared to show their membership cards 
to gain access for Club functions after regular museum hours. 

BIRD STA TUS LINE: Phone 860-9000 to learn of recent sightings or birding 
potential in the Ottawa area. To report recent sightings use the 860-9000 number 
and stay on the tine. This service is run on behalf of the Birds Committee and is 
available to members and non-members. 
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Saturday 

3 January 

DUNROBIN - BRECKENRIDGE CHRISTMAS BIRD 
COUNT 

People of all skill levels are welcome. Please register with Bruce 
Di Labio at 839-4395 or at bruce.dilabio@sympatico.ca. 

T uesday 

13 January 
7:00 p.m. 
Review of 
Minutes 

OFNC 125 ,h ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
Mcleod Streets. 

At this meeting the Council for 2004 will be elected and a brief 
review of the 2003 activities and a statement of the Club’s 

7:30 p.m. 
Meeting 

finances will be given. Following the formal portion, David 
Hobden, Chair of the Fletcher Wildlife Garden, will talk about 
“FWG and its Rise to Fame.” Everyone is welcome to attend. 

Saturday 

24 January 
8:30 a.m. 

WINTER BIRD FEEDER TOUR 

Leader: Terry Higgins 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Would you like to see great birds all winter long? Then come 
along on this tour and discover Ottawa’s public bird feeders. The 
OFNC and others maintain feeders during the winter months and 
these are popular places to bird watch during the frozen months. 
We’ll visit several feeders in the west end and if time and interest 
allow, several more in the east end of town. This trip should 
appeal to new members and beginner birders, including children 
but all are welcome. This will be a long half day outing. Be sure 
to dress for the weather and bring a hot drink and snack. 

Sunday 

25 January 
1:30 p.m. 
to 

5:00 p.m. 

RESEARCH IN PALEONTOLOGY AT THE CANADIAN 
MUSEUM OF NATURE 

Leaders: Alison Murray, Bob Holmes & Fenja Brodo 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Drs. Alison Murray and Bob Holmes invite us to see the fabulous 
Paleontological Collection at the CMN and give us a glimpse into 
some of their projects, how they go about their work discovering 
and preparing the fossilized bones, and they will show us the kind 
of information they have gleaned from some special specimens. 

We expect to be at the CMN on Pink Rd. at 2:00 p.m. This trip is 
open to the first 20 people who register at the Club number (722- 
3050) 
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Saturday 
31 January 
9:30 a.m. 
to 

12:30 p.m. 


Friday 
6 February 
6:45 p.m. 


EXPLORING THE FLETCHER WILDLIFE GARDEN 
Leaders: Bev McBride, Philip Youngman, & Terry Higgins. 
Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden, off Prince of Wales Drive just 
south of the traffic circle. 

What’s happening in and around the FWG in winter? We’ll go 
exploring for birds, mammals, plants and anything else! If 
interest and snow cover allow, we’ll have a snowshoeing group 
and a walking group (bring snowshoes if you have them). The 
Interpretive Centre building will be open with the heat on. We’ll 
provide hot drinks but bring your own snacks or lunch. This will 
be a great trip for families. 


OFNC EXCURSION to MUDPUPPY NIGHT in OXFORD 
MILLS 

Leaders: Fred Schueler and Stephen Darbyshire 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 

parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

Our destination will be Oxford Mills just below the dam at the 
bridge in the village near the Brigadoon Restaurant (not the 
Hanlan Bridge outside - west or downstream of the settlement). 
We shall follow the Leeds-Grenville County Road 18 south from 
Kemptville. Expected arrival time 8:00 p.m. 

On most winter nights 20-50 Mudpuppies (Necturus maculosus ) 
can be seen walking around actively in the clear shallow, often 
ice-covered water. The flat bedrock provides safe footing for 
viewing these giant aquatic salamanders. Rubber boots and a 
strong flashlight are recommended. Afterwards, we retire to the 
Brigadoon Restaurant to warm up and get refreshments. 
Mudpuppy Night in Oxford Mills occurs every Friday through the 
winter. This is the best Mudpuppy viewing in Ontario and also 
lots of fun for kids. See http://pinicola.ca/mudpup. l.htm. 
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Tuesday 
10 February 
7:00 p.m. 
Social 


7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

Program 


Sunday 
15 February 
9 a.m. 
to 

noon 


Saturday 
21 February 
7:30 a.m. 


OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 
A BACKYARD ENTOMOLOGICAL SAFARI 
Speaker: Dr. Henri Goulet 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
Mcleod Streets. 

In our backyards our tendency is to notice problem insects, 
earwigs and such. Reality is very different. In my suburban 
backyard there are an estimated 3,000 to 5,000 species of insects 
and arachnids, half of which probably do not have a name as yet. 
During this presentation you will see about 150 species (a mere 
3% of my backyard’s diversity) and many of them show 
interesting behaviour. I do not use herbicides and I shall 
demonstrate the importance of dandelions for beneficial insects. 

WINTER OUTING TO JACK PINE TRAIL 
Leader: Dave Moore 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This is an easy outing for beginners on a lovely trail that is 
maintained for walkers, even in winter. Our Club stocks a big bird 
feeder here so we should see several interesting species of birds 
as well as having the thrill of Chickadees and Nuthatches taking 
seeds right off your hands. There may be animal tracks or other 
signs of winter activities. Wear comfortable, sturdy, water- 
repellant shoes and bring sunflower seeds or unsalted peanuts, 
and binoculars if you have them. 

OWLS AND HAWKS OF AMHERST ISLAND 
Leaders: Chris Traynor & Marcel Gahbauer 
Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, junction of Richmond Road and Assaly Road. 

On this full day outing we will explore Amherst Island to observe 
the owls and hawks that can over winter here. We will catch the 
10:30 a.m. ferry (cost $5) to Amherst Island and we will stay until 
dusk when the Short-eared Owls come out to hunt. Participants 
should be aware that the road to the owl woods is not maintained 
in the winter. This may necessitate a hike of about I km. The trip 
is limited to the first 15 people who call the Club number (722- 
3050) to register. Bring a lunch and drinks and adequate clothing 
for the weather. 
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Sunday 

29 February 
9:00 a.m. 

BIRDING AT LUSKVILLE 

Leaders: Christina Lewis, Bob Bracken & Bemie Ladouceur 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 
parking lot, Richmond Road at Assaly Road. 

This will be an outing of approximately 4-5 hours in search of 
raptors, particularly Bald Eagles (and, with some luck, Golden 
Eagles) as well as other birds that can be found in late winter along 
the Eardley escarpment, a very picturesque area of the Gatineau 
hills. Red-tailed and Rough-legged Hawks and possibly Northern 
Goshawks, as well as Northern Shrikes and “winter finches” (if it 
happens to be an invasion year for these species) and other 
wintering birds not often found in other areas of the 50 km radius. 
Participants should be aware that the drive from Ottawa to 

Luskville is 30 - 40 minutes. Bring a hot drink and a snack and 
clothing adequate for the weather. 

Saturday 

6 March 

1 - 4 p.m. 

GPS WORKSHOP 

Leader: Fred Schueler 

Meet: Fletcher Wildlife Garden. 

Have you bought a Global Positioning System unit but aren't sure 
how to use it - or do you wish you knew how to use a GPS so 
you’d know whether you should buy one? Leam your global 
position - how to get there, and how to find your way back, in a 

GPS workshop with Fred Schueler, author of "Navigating as 
Naturalists with the Global Positioning System” (T&L 34(1 ):35- 
40). Topo maps, UTM grid, and compass navigation also 
explained. Dress for the weather (snow, rain or shine), and bring 
your own GPS and its manual if you have one. 

Tuesday 

9 March 

7:00 p.m. 
Social 

OFNC MONTHLY MEETING 

FASCINATING BUTTERFLIES 

Speaker: Ann Chudleigh 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum ofNature, Metcalfe and 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

Program 

Mcleod Streets. 

The annual migration of the Monarch butterfly has been called “an 
endangered phenomenon.” This talk will focus on the Monarch’s 
life cycle and the threats to their overwintering roosts in Mexico. 
The presentation will also show the development of Ann’s 
butterfly garden in Grand Manan, New Brunswick, the types of 
butterflies that visit and the flowers that attract them - all of which 
are similar to - and possible in - gardens in the National Capital 
Region. A timely talk as the Monarchs will be heading north to 
Texas to lay their eggs and begin another amazing journey. 
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Sunday 
14 March 
8:00 a.m. 
to 

6:30 p.m. 
(approx.) 


Saturday 
27 March 
9:00 a.m. 
to 

12:30 p.m 


Friday 
2 April 
to 

Sunday 
4 April 


BUS TRIP TO MONTREAL’S BIODOME, BOTANICAL 

GARDENS & INSECTARIUM 

Leaders: Fenja Brodo & Marilyn Ward 

Meet: Lincoln Fields Shopping Centre, northeast comer of the 

parking lot, Richmond at Assaly Rd. or Costco on Cyrville Rd., 

north side of building facing lnnes Rd. 

Visit to three of Montreal’s most interesting attractions for 
naturalists. All three are close together and in easy walking dis¬ 
tance of each other. They are fully operational all year and are 
fully enclosed environments maintained at comfortable temp¬ 
eratures. Our visit coincides with a special exhibition of free- 
flying butterflies at the Biodome, “Papillions en Liberte,” which 
sounds quite beautiful. 

The cost of $32 per person includes the bus and entry to all three 
sites. (PLEASE REGISTER EARLY.. .see Registered Bus trips 
at the beginning of COMING EVENTS for details, and let us 
know which pickup place you would prefer.) 


WINTER PLANTS 
Leader: Albert Dugal 

Meet: Giant Tiger parking lot, northeast comer of Blossom Park 
Shopping Centre, west side of Banks St., 2.2 km past Hunt Club 
Rd. The last street before the shopping centre is Queensdale St. 
This will be an excellent opportunity to identify trees and shrubs 
when the leaves are no longer available. We will explore the huge 
variety of trees, some over 200 years old, in the Mediola woods 
and surrounding fields. The outing is limited to the first 20 people 
to register with the Club number (722-3050) by March 20 th . 


WILDLIFE AWARENESS EVENT at CARLINGWOOD 
MALL 

The OFNC and Fletcher Wildlife Garden are regular participants 
in this annual event. Over 30 exhibitors from various 
environmental organizations and natural history groups as well as 
wildlife artists will be present during regular mall hours. 
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Tuesday 

13 April 
7:00 p.m. 
Social & 
Club 
business 

MONTHLY MtETING 

AUSTRALIA THROUGH THE EYES OF A NATURALIST 

Speaker: Jeff Skevington, Agriculture & Agri-Food Canada 

Meet: Auditorium, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe and 
McLeod Streets. 

Jeff (and his wife Angela) toured all over Australia primarily 
studying a group of flies for a Doctoral research project but also 

7:30 p.m. 

Formal 

Program 

taking the time to explore the amazing variety of unusual habitats, 
animals and plants in Australia. This took them to some 
fascinating places and because Jeff is a keen and knowledgeable 
observer and an artful photographer we shall be treated to a 
special glimpse of this exotic continent. 

Thursday 

15 April 
4:40 p.m. 
to 

8:30 p.m. 

WILDLIFE AWARDS AND SILENT AUCTION 

Come see the Wildlife Awards Event at the Canadian Museum of 
Nature (3 rd floor salon). Here the winners of the Environmental 
Excellence Awards will be honoured and there will be a chance to 
win door prizes or bid on some wonderful nature theme products. 
The evening also includes the guest speaker, Governor General’s 
gardener Ed Lawrence, who will discuss bird-friendly backyards. 
Tickets are $5 and include a buffet supper. 

Thursday 

6 May 

6:00 p.m. 
to 

10:00 p.m. 

A BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF CONSERVATION 

Location: 4 lh Floor Salon, Canadian Museum of Nature, Metcalfe 
and McLeod Streets. 

A panel of speakers will present a compelling discussion of the 
status of bird conservation in North America, with particular 
reference to Canada and Ontario. Come and discover what is 
being done to help preserve our bird populations and how you 
can help. There will be information tables, displays, handouts, 
and free refreshments. Admission is free 


DEADLINE: Materia! intendedfor the April - June issue must be in the editor's 
hands by February 1, 2004. Mail your manuscripts to: 

Karen McLachlan Hamilton, 2980 Moodie Drive, Nepean, ON, K2J 4S7 
H: (613) 838-4943 email: hamihon@storm.ca. 

ANY ARTICLES FOR TRAIL & LANDSCAPE? 

Have you been on an interesting field trip or made some unusual observations recently? 
Write up your thoughts and send them to Trail & Landscape. We accept email, diskettes 
and CDs, or submissions in traditional form- typed, written, printed or painted! 


URL of our site: 
http: //www. ac hides, net/ofnc/ 


WEBMASTERs email 
ofhc@achilIes.net 
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